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Editorial Comment 





—_—_—_— 


Swastikas: Foreign and Domestic 


NE MUST differentiate between the anti- 
Semitic incidents that have cropped up in 
West Germany and those appearing elsewhere 
in a burst of imitative zeal. Both are vicious 
in intent but there can be little question that 
more significance must be assigned to such mani- 
festations in Germany. The country that under 
the sign of the swastika made organized mass 
murder into government policy and instituted 
the greatest carnage in history cannot permit 
itself the luxury of a “lunatic fringe” or of 
“crackpots”. Where the plague has raged a new 
rah of symptoms cannot be treated lightly no 
matter how minor these may seem. No German 
can plead ignorance or pretend that he is un- 
aware of the full implications of the recrudes- 
cence of Nazi symbols and slogans. To char- 
acterize the outrages as irresponsible acts of 
hoodlums, as some German officials have done, 
may be accurate but that in no way discharges 
Germany’s responsibility. True, Chancellor 
Adenauer has roundly denounced the “‘ruffians” 
who cast doubt on Germany’s moral regenera- 
tion, and many Germans are shocked. They are 
even more shocked by the sharpness of world 
reaction, particularly in Great Britain which 
endured the Blitz and is not likely to underes- 
timate the danger of the crooked cross. 
Germans may well be alarmed and call for rig- 
orous self-examination. The students who de- 
monstrated in the streets of Berlin in protest 
against the ex-Nazis who occupy high posts in 
the West German government revealed a deeper 
sensibility than most of their elders. As long as 
notorious Nazis like Globke and Oberlaender 
remain as Ministers in Adenauer’s Cabinet, the 
Chancellor’s cries of horror at Neo-Nazi bur- 
geonings must be taken with several grains of 
salt. It is an ironical commentary on the situation 
that the student demonstrators, with their pla- 
cards bearing the shameful names of ‘“‘Globke” 
and “Oberlaender” and “Schroeder,” were 
hustled off by the ever law-abiding German po- 
lice. However, the rally emphasized the obvious: 
no government whose chiefs have such unsavory 
diplomas can be expected to eradicate the Nazi 
pestilence. Globke, State Secretary and Aden- 
auer’s chief advisor, composed the official com- 
mentary on Hitler’s racist laws in 1935. Are he 
and the other ex-storm-troopers and assassins 
now in the German government safe tutors for 


the new Germany? At best, are they not pro- 
foundly interested in maintaining the pall of 
silence which still shrouds Nazi crimes? As re- 
cent polls have shown, German schoolchildren 
have little knowledge of Hitler’s accomplish- 
ments save that he “helped unemployment” and 
built new roads. Until Germany faces its past, 
it must fear for its future. 


[NevitaBty, the wide publicity afforded the 

events in Germany set off a chain reaction. 
One need not look for a master-plot directed 
from one center — though such a possibility 
need not be excluded — to explain the daubing 
of swastikas and desecration of synagogues which 
followed in various parts of the world. In the 
United States, too, the expected outcroppings of 
nastiness took place. In such cases, whether 
stimulated by organized hate-peddlers (of whom 
we have our quota) or inspired by individual 
enterprise, sermons on brotherhood and pleas for 
tolerance are of little avail. Far more educa- 
tional is immediate and swift punishment. 
Magistrate Milton Solomon’s dramatic action in 
ordering that charges of treason and conspiracy 
be filed against three self-styled ‘‘Nazis” of 
Queens, whose arsenal included swastika arm- 
bands, recordings of Hitler’s speeches, obscene 
and anti-Semitic literature, and who proposed 
“to beat up the Jews,” caused a prompt change 
of heart in the band. One incipient pogromchik 
at once pleaded insanity and drunkenness, and 
his cohort was equally shaken. 


It is not likely that the charge of treason, 
which carries the death penalty, will be sustained 
in the Queens case. It is even less likely that a 
single one of the proposed victims would wish 
for such punishment of the malefactors. Never- 
theless, the law, through the enforcement of 
existing statutes and, if necessary, through the 
enactment of new ones, must make clear that 
assaults on the persons and property of national 
and religious groups is not a safe sport. 


Even more important than the apprehension 
of individual hoodlums is the discovery of the 
source of their inspiration. Who provides the 
swastika armbands and the literature to befuddle 
the savage and stupid? Not every individual act 
is a link in a larger network, but if such a net- 
work exists it must be unraveled. That is the 
crucial question and there the conspiracy against 
the democratic order must be sought. 








New Problems 


by Moshe 


Ow THAT the stress and strain of Cabinet- 

making are over, Ben-Gurion is no doubt 
thinking ahead and planning the work to be 
done during the next four years. We may hope 
that they will not be so eventful as his last term 
of office, which included the Sinai Campaign, 
but there will be problems aplenty. 

In foreign affairs, the Arab pressure grows 
stronger with Israel’s increasing consolidation. 
The unwritten alliance with France may be se- 
verely tested as the pacification of Algeria takes 
shape on the horizon and French official opinion 
becomes more conscious of the need to reach a 
modus vivendi with the Arab world. Israel’s 
growing friendships with the new countries 
gaining their independence in Africa are arousing 
serious apprehension and feverish activity in the 
Arab capitals, and, although we may expect 
further progress in that field, it will need con- 
siderable effort and will not be accomplished 
without set-backs from time to time. The last 
United Nations General Assembly’s resolution on 
the Arab refugees, with its attempt to revive the 
defunct Conciliation Commission, opened up 
possibilities for mischief. Appeasement is in the 
air, and, since Israel does not have to be ap- 
peased, it is the Arabs, especially Nasser, who 
are the potential beneficiaries. Israel’s foreign 
relations have improved considerably since Sinai, 
and she is now recognized as a significant factor 
in the Middle East, but there are still struggles 
ahead, and the next four years will be by no 
means devoid of complications. 

On the economic front, there will be difficult 
and momentous decisions to be taken within the 
lifetime of the present Knesset. German Repara- 
tions are due to come to an end about 1962, and 
there is no certainty that American aid in vari- 
ous forms will continue indefinitely on the pres- 
ent scale. The country will have to make large 
strides forward on the road to economic inde- 
pendence, which means a considerable expansion 
of industry and the direction of the major part 
of the additional productive capacity to exports. 

Apart from the obvious problems of efficiency, 
quality and price which have to be overcome 
if the new factories are to sell their products 
on the world markets, there is a not inconsider- 
able social problem involved. The more the 
glamorous days of independence recede into 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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for Ben-Gurion 
Bar-Natan 


history, the more the people of Israel crave for 
normalcy. It is difficult to live indefinitely at 
a high level of tension. The pioneers have settled 
down and produced families; they want decent 
housing and a good education for their children; 
the electric refrigerator and the gas cooker are 
steadily replacing the ice-box and the oil-fired 
petiliya; a holiday abroad is no longer an im- 
practicable dream for all except officials on duty, 
but an aspiration for which many families are 
ready to scrimp and save. All this means in 
economic terms, a constant growth in consumer 
demand and an increasing pressure on wage- 
scales. And it applies not only to the so-called 
vatikim or old-timers, but also to the new im. 
migrants, who lose as little time as they possibly 
can in assimilating the standards of the rest, 
and many of them, of course, are still short of 
the basic necessities. 


A typical example of the type of problem 
facing Israel in this sphere is the question of 
television. It seems that a television network 
could be set up with the aid of foreign capital 
on a commercial basis, but the problem is the 
additional consumer demand of the families that 
will want to buy sets. There is grave heart- 
searching as to whether a country where a large 
part of the population is still not completely 
integrated, and which has a considerable adverse 
balance of trade, can afford to go in for such 
a luxury. 

Having left my previous home in Scotland 
before the glories of television reached that 
ancient country, I do not personally feel that 
this is a matter of grave urgency. In fact, I 
cannot help thinking that there may be many 
social and cultural advantages for Israel in her 
present status of a relatively quiet back-water 
in the irresistible surge of twentieth-century 
mass culture. Television has many advantages, 
and the “march of progress” cannot be indefi- 
nitely halted, but I am not seriously worried 
because my children still have to read books and 
listen to gramophone records or radio broad- 
casts in their spare time. 

In any case, no doubt television too will come, 
and the country’s resources will have to foot 
the bill in one way or another. The most diffi- 
cult aspect of the Government’s economic policy 
will be, not so much the problems of production 
and efficiency—though these are difficult enough 
—but to keep a firm rein on the Israeli consum- 
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e’s inevitable drive for comfortable and up- 
to-date living. This self-restraint is also needed 
for another reason. It is not only a matter of 
increasing the size of the national cake by 
ploughing back improved productivity in the 
form of investments and increasing exports; 
there is also the question of how the cake is to 
be divided. 

Many commentators ascribe the egalitarian 
climate of Israel to the back-wash of the ideals 
of the early pioneers. It is true that the men 
who settled in Israel between fifty and thirty 
years ago, and who still stand at the head of its 
affairs, believe in equality as a principle of life, 
but the new immigrants in their way are just 
as egalitarian. As the riots in Wadi Salib last 
July showed, the Moroccan who came from the 
Casablanca mellah a few years ago believes that 
he has just as much right to the good things of 
life as the veteran of the Second or Third Aliya. 
He wants a good house to live in, a good educa- 
tion for his children, and the same little luxuries 
as anyone else. 

If the social tensions that came to the surface 
in Wadi Salib are not to erupt once again, the 
country will have to devote a growing propor- 
tion of its resources to building more houses for 
sum-clearance, improving the equipment and 
amenities of immigrant villages, and providing 
every child in Israel with the opportunity to 
obtain a secondary education. The new immi- 
grants, especially those who come from the 
Oriental countries, will measure the realization 
of the equality of status which they demand, 
not only by the yardstick of social esteem, but 
mainly by the material criteria of employment, 
wages, housing and educational opportunity. For 
Israel, a large degree of social equality is more 
than a moral imperative for those who believe 
in the dignity of man; it is a necessity if na- 
tional unity is to be preserved and consolidated. 


THE Last four years have seen considerable 

progress in the field of education, and the 
lifetime of the Fourth Knesset will undoubtedly 
be marked by additional forward strides. Mr. 
Zalman Aranne, the Minister of Education and 
Culture, has made it possible, by his scheme of 
graded secondary-school fees, for many who 
previously could not afford it to go on to the 
high-school stage. In the Mapai election plat- 
form and the Basic Principles formulated by the 
new Cabinet, the undertaking is given that no 
child will be deprived of secondary education 
because of his parents’ lack of means. It will 
take a great deal of money and a vigorous teach- 
ef-training effort to carry out this pledge, but 
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it must be done if the new immigrants are to 
be raised to the general standard and if Israel 
is to draw the fullest possible dividends from 
one of its most valuable potential assets: the skills 
of its people in all fields of industry, agriculture, 
administration and the professions. 


The problem, however, is not only one of 
quantity but also of quality and direction. What 
is to be the aim of the education that the new 
entrants to the secondary schools are to receive? 
To this question one section of the community 
has a confident, cut-and-dried answer. The re- 
ligious organizations, whether it be the Mizrahi 
who dominate the State Religious schools, or 
Agudat Israel, who run their own rigidly ortho- 
dox independent network, regard Jewish religi- 
ous tradition, not as an element in the national 
culture, but as a guide for daily life and action. 
They may have methodological problems, but 
the road ahead, so far as they are concerned, is 
clearly laid down. 


At the other extreme there is a small and 
dwindling minority which would like to see a 
completely secular education, indistinguishable 
except for language from the teaching in any 
other country. Some of the old guard of the 
kibbutz movement believe that Aalutziut can 
still be the only goal to be set before the younger 
generation, but in most of the kibbutzim, there 
is an uneasy search for some way of combining 
the pioneering outlook and a modern, scientific 
and sociologically up-to-date point of view with 
something of the traditional heritage. 


Symptomatic, perhaps, was a picture that ap- 
peared on Hanukka in Al Hamishmar, the 
Mapam daily. It showed a child gazing open- 
eyed at a Hanukka candelabrum and the caption 
was: “Looking at Grandpa’s Hanukia” (my 
italics). The problem facing those who have 
cast off the traditional point of view—and not 
only in the kibbutzim—might well be enunci- 
ated with this picture as text: whose Hanukia 
are the grandchildren of the present generation 
going to look at? 


There is a widespread feeling that the Jewish 
religious observances cannot be allowed to die 
out, not only because they form a bond with 
past generations, but because of their intrinsic 
value. For a time it may be possible to live on 
the spiritual capital bequeathed by our fathers 
and grandparents, but what is going to happen 
thirty or fifty years hence? Can we really bear 
the thought of a completely secularized Israel, 
or—which may well arrive before that time— 
a community split into two sections, growing 
further and further apart, and with little to 
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unite them but the bonds of a common citizen- 
ship? 

To this problem there has been an attempt 
to provide a partial answer in the so-called 
“Jewish Consciousness” program, and a great 
deal of thought is being devoted to integrating 
into many different parts of the school curricu- 
lum lessons in Jewish tradition, religious observ- 
ance and so forth. It is clear that these cannot 
possibly have the same vitality as the straight- 
forward dogmatic teaching of the religious 
schools, but on the other hand religious faith 
cannot be created to order either in the children 
or in the teachers. In this field the secular State 
schools are still groping, and it is too early to 
say what the results will be. 


THESE, then, are a few of the problems that will 

non-religious sections of the population is 
another complex of problems with which Ben- 
Gurion and his Government will have to deal. 
The accepted principle is to preserve the status 
quo, but there are few situations harder to main- 
tain than that. Life has a way of bringing up 
new problems or making old ones more acute, 
and difficult decisions have to be taken. The 
question is not made any easier by the fact that 
in Israel religious affairs are a political issue. For 
a long time the National Religious Party, for- 
merly known as Hapoel Hamizrahi and the 
Mizrahi, have regarded themselves as the ap- 
pointed guardians of the interests of religion in 
the State. Ben-Gurion succeeded in making a 
dent in this position a year and a half ago, when 
the resignation of the National Religious Party 
Ministers enabled him to appoint the non-party 
Rabbi Yaakov Moshe Toledano as Minister of 
Religious Affairs, and his victory in the elections 
prevented the N.R.P. from recapturing that 
citadel. 


Rabbi Toledano, the Sephardi Chief Rabbi of 
Tel Aviv, has old scores to pay off with the 
Mizrahi, both personal and communal. About 
five years ago he was defeated by Mizrahi influ- 
ence in the election of the Sephardi Chief Rabbi 
of Israel, and he has complained bitterly of dis- 
crimination against Sephardi rabbis. With the 
approach of the new elections for the two Chief- 
Rabbinical chairs, he has had an opportunity of 
getting back at his old opponents. As Minister 
of Religious Affairs he is entitled to promulgate 
the regulations that will govern the elections, 
and his proposals have been bitterly criticized 
as being directed against the two potential Miz- 
rahi candidates for Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, and 
as being designed to weight the scales heavily 
in favor of Rabbi Shlomo Goren, the present 
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Chief Army Chaplain, who is believed to have 
Ben-Gurion’s strong support. 


The struggle over this question is in full 
swing, and the results may have far-reaching 
consequences. If the Mizrahi hold over the Chief 
Rabbinate is broken, the result may be a signif 
cant shift in the social and political balance of 
power. Religious Jewry in Israel is already 
split between the Mizrahi-led and the Aguda- 
led sections, and it is difficult to foretell the pos. 
sible consequences of the entry into the field of 
the “Third Force” that is taking shape. 


THESE, then, are a few of the problems that will 

occupy the attention of Israel’s leaders during 
the next four years. They will have to be faced, 
not by a well-knit administration representing 
a single party, but by another of the coalition 
governments that have been responsible for |s- 
rael’s affairs since the State’s establishment, 
Mapai’s standing in the present Cabinet js 
stronger, it is true, than it has been in any of 
its predecessors—but it is still a coalition, in 
which each of the parties has its own policy and 
its own interests. 

It may be said, however, that Mapai’s partners 
are all more conscious than before of the fact 
that they can only succeed if they keep together. 
In the last Knesset the Labor splinter groups of 
Mapam and Ahdut Ha’avoda hoped that they 
might grow at the expense of Mapai and thus 
increase their bargaining power. The National 
Religious Party always seemed to have in mind 
the possibility that if Mapai declined and the 
Right increased its strength it might one day 
hold the balance of power between two almost 
equally-matched forces. Both these dreams were 
shattered on November 3rd, and it does not seem 
likely that they will be revived in the near 
future. 

In the absence of some severe crisis, internal 
or external, it seems that Mapai’s position as the 
leading force in the nation is stronger than ever 
before, and its coalition associates will have to 
adjust themselves to that situation. If this 
diagnosis is correct, we may expect that, al- 
though there will be coalition disputes in the 
future as in the past, Israel under Ben-Gurion’s 
leadership will go forward to tackle with deter- 
mination the problems ahead, difficult though 
they are. Some of them, by their nature, will 
have to be solved one way or another within 
the next few years; others, in the social, cultural 
and religious spheres, will be with us for a long 
time to come; but the mood of the country 
and its leaders is vigorous, dynamic and confi- 
dent. 
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The Horn of Plenty: 
Cultural Revival in Palestine: 


by H. N. Bialik 


io WILL not be a lecture complete with theses 
and main headings; I merely wish to chat 
with you. My method in Eretz Yisrael and else- 
where is to talk over matters close to our hearts. 
This time my topic is the cultural revival in 
Eretz Yisrael. I shall speak of general culture— 
the language will be a subject in itself to be dis- 
cussed at another time and place. 

I must say by way of introduction that it is 
dificult to tell about life in Eretz Yisrael. Every 
Jew must see it for himself. When Nomberg* of 
blessed memory came to the Holy Land and got 
his first impression, he said to me: “I have always 
wondered why my diligent reading on life in 
Eretz Yisrael never gave me a living impression. 
Now on seeing the country with my own eyes, I 
am convinced of two things: (1) that existing 
statistics cannot tell how things actually are 
here; that is, to get at the heart of what is hap- 
pening; and (2) that this is not simply due to 
insufficient talent but rather to the impossibility 
of the task.” I, too, can tell you next to nothing. 
It is hard to relay the feelings of a son who is 
reunited with his mother after a separation of 
many years; in such a situation words are hollow 
and ineffectual. 

Hence we shall try to draw the main lines 
of our topic by posing this fundamental ques- 
tion: what is it that differentiates the Hebrew 
cultural life of Eretz Yisrael from that of the 
Diaspora? For it is only after we pin down this 
difference that we shall be able to get a feeling 
of what is being created today in the Holy Land. 

Still another introductory point: we must 
first ascertain the essence of the concept “cul- 
ture” as it is conceived in the two centers, since 
the whole difference lies in this very conception 
of the term. 


THERE ARE many abstract concepts which over 

the centuries and under the impact of various 
changes take on an entirely new content. There 
are many concepts in the world which have 
retained only their outer shell: their former 
content is spurlos versenkt. The concept “To- 


1 From a lecture delivered in Kovno, Lithuania, Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

2H. D. Nomberg (1874-1927), writer of short fiction 
in Hebrew and in Yiddish. 


rah” is a good example of this. What did Torah 
mean in ancient times and what was its later 
pattern of development? We know that orig- 
inally it had a universal, almost magical, mean- 
ing. In the books of Job and Proverbs, Torah 
and wisdom are synonymous; they are actually 
one and the same. This clearly indicates the 
extent to which the concept had broadened. In 
the Talmudic period it became even broader and 
deeper. It is enough to recall the words of the 
Aggada: “The Torah preceded the creation of 
the world”; that is, it was the idea of creation. 
“The Holy One blessed be He looked at the 
Torah and brought the world into being”; i.e., 
the Torah was the highest substance of the 
world, paralleling material matter. Hence, there 
are two substances—nature and the Torah. 


During later periods in the Dispersion and in 
the ghetto, the concept became dried and 
shrunken, confining itself within the narrow 
limits of the Halakah. The Aggada says: “Since 
the destruction of the Temple, God has in the 
world only four ells of the Torah.” From 
this we may conclude: when a person is torn 
from the soil, everything becomes dry and 
wooden for him; and when a people begins wan- 
dering through foreign cities, it provides itself, 
like a soldier going out to war, only with pieces 
of dry bread. 

This applies as well to the concept of culture. 
In our day when a Jew thinks of culture, he 
immediately circumscribes it. In the outside 
world the term has a very broad range; in fact, 
it is all-inclusive. Everything is subsumed un- 
der it—in the main, everything material and 
something of the spirit as well. In the non- 
Jewish world if there is no matter, there is no 
spirit and vice versa. The moment a person 
begins through discernment to reform and im- 
prove his life, he enters the domain of culture. 
Every dig of the hoe, every blow of the axe is 
culture; the repair of a spoon and the making 
of shoes are culture. It goes without saying that 
modes of life, customs and manners are certainly 
culture. Only the enlightened Jew immediately 
confines the concept to Halakah; for whether 
it be religious, Zionist or Marxist Halakah, it is 
still just that and nothing else. A Diaspora Jew 
perforce narrows this concept, since all the 
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broad vistas of the environmental culture are 
not his. They were fashioned by others, the Jew 
being not their creator but their user. He is 
not the master here, only the servant. The 
economy is not his; the same is true of the 
government, the language or the literature. 
Nothing belongs to him. He participates in all 
of these only as a mere conformist. He is ninety- 
five per cent a partner of an alien culture; hence 
for him Hebrew culture consists only of spe- 
cifically Jewish matters; it has to do only with 
Jewish studies and no more. 


That is why the innovation of Eretz Yisrael 
in this area can only be called a revolution. 
When a Jew comes to the Holy Land the concept 
“culture” becomes for him immeasurably broad 
and comprehensive. It begins to mean the same 
thing that it does for other normal peoples: 
economics, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
work, the shape of everyday life—everything 
then becomes Hebrew culture. Once again he 
discovers that nothing human is alien to him 
any longer. The term culture, even without 
the adjective, is of necessity Hebrew in the 
Holy Land. The fruit of this Palestinian horn 
of plenty will continue to nourish us for many 
generations. Our horizons have been enlarged; 
we have received the scroll of freedom; that is, 
no Jew will again have to make clear his Jewish- 
ness by occasionally engaging in specifically Jew- 
ish matters, Let each one do as his heart desires 
in accordance with his talent and taste. Hence- 
forth, anything a Jew does will thereby of itself 
enrich Hebrew culture. 

The division made among us between material 
and spiritual culture has perhaps a raison d’étre 
in the Diaspora inasmuch as material life is 
bound up with the soil, and the soil is not ours. 
A sage once said: “Every people has a sky over 
its head to the degree that it possesses the land 
under its feet.” In Eretz Yisrael they have 
ceased raking over such problems. Human and 
Jewish life have coalesced and become one. Our 
back has become straight and erect there. We 
have achieved inner freedom. An end to lone- 
liness of the spirit and to depression! And this 
feeling one cannot put into words. Only he 
who personally takes part in this renovated life 
can feel it. We may compare it to the taste 
of something being eaten. Is it possible to ex- 
plain the nature of this taste by words? No, 
because you taste something only by eating. 
This is also true of the taste of poetry. You can- 
not taste this or that poet through critical re- 
marks on him; you must read him, penetrate 
into his spirit, his soul—in a word, you must 
“eat” him. The Prophet says: “Eat this scroll!” 
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Eat it, swallow it, flesh and blood; only then 
will you be able to taste it. 


HE SECOND element which differentiates the 

culture of Palestine from that of the Diaspora 
is the creativeness of the former. Certainly 
Diaspora Jews are creators of culture; at times 
it is even more plentiful than that of Eretz 
Yisrael. And the Jewish share in world culture 
is surely very large. But how curious is the 
paradox and the tragedy of this! The Jewish 
nation appears as a proletarian, as a foreign 
worker in a factory. The latter works with the 
wealth and tools of others; the Jew does likewise, 
The profit, therefore, always goes to the owner. 
And just as the owner who benefits the most 
looks upon the worker toiling for him as a 
parasite, so the world which enjoys the fruit 
of the Jew’s work considers him a cultural leech. 
As strange as this may seem, it is still the bitter 
truth. Nor is it hard to understand; actually 
it cannot be otherwise. 


The factory belongs to someone else, as does 
the land and the country. What rights, then, 
ought the Jew to enjoy? He never comes at 
the initial building stage of the country. An 
eternal wanderer, he springs into this foreign 
country or that alien world when the inhabitants 
are already in the process of building. Hence 
the Jew enters the home of a stranger. The very 
first steps of construction, the concealed experi- 
ments, the mistake and failures, the pangs of 
creation—all these cannot be his. The Jew always 
comes to what is already prepared; hence he 
does not receive the owner’s right, even if he 
performs ingenious labors. A people which builds 
an elementary public school through its own 
efforts from the foundation up to the coping 
stones, builds with its own hands and in its 
own tongue—such a people creates culture. But 
a people whose sons always graduate from for- 
eign schools benefits from the culture of the 
land but has no hand in creating it. A nation 
whose enjoyment exceeds its creativeness must 
of necessity appear before the world as a cultural 
parasite. An individual Jew may indeed buy 
himself a citizen’s rights but only at the expense 
of denying his relation to his people. To the 
broad world Einstein is a German scientist. The 
moment he tries to relate his scientific achieve- 
ments to his Jewishness, he will be told forth- 
with: “That’s a lie! Your success is a product 
of German culture!” 


In modern times Eretz Yisrael was first to 
give us a taste of growing a culture from its 
roots. This land also afforded us a taste of the 
pangs of creation. There is a meaning in such 
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pangs whose significance is hardly grasped in the 
Diaspora. Special importance is attached to 
the fact that the Eretz Yisrael we came to was 
a wilderness. Let Providence be blessed for not 
bringing us into a built-up land; for if this 
had indeed been so, we would be trudging into 
exile again, since it is only through the pain of 
creation ab ovo that a nation wins its land and 
its right to it. 

Under the impact of all these feelings the 
Jewish psyche becomes a different entity. As 
they begin to grasp the world in a totally differ- 
ent way, the senses undergo a fundamental 
change. But I wish to underscore again that 
such things must be experienced by the people 
themselves. . . . 


ND NOW a word about the renovation of 

Jewish life in Eretz Yisrael. It does not mean 
that the Jews are mechanically abandoning old 
forms; it means that the renovation is proceeding 
gradually from within, catalyzed by a basic 
change in the conception of life. Under the 
influence of this changed attitude the forms of 
life which we brought with us take on a dif- 
ferent guise. The evolving shape of Jewish life 
in the Holy Land will doubtless be a continuation 
of the past, since a revolution is actually only 
a continuation of the past, a branch of the for- 
mer roots. 


A constant dualism runs through Jewish 
history. You will find it in almost all the laws 
of the Torah. Thus, every holiday has its roots 
in the sequences of nature—the harvest holiday, 
the festival of first fruits, etc.; but at the same 
time there was interwoven into them “the re- 
membrance of the Exodus from Egypt”. Pass- 
over, Tabernacles, the Feast of Weeks, and a 
whole series of additional commandments—over 
all of them hovers “and thou shalt remember 
that thou didst go out from the land of the 
Egyptians”. Certainly, this episode was a power- 
ful turning-point, a time of great historic up- 
heaval, the hour of a people’s redemption. At 
that very juncture a new and tremendous idea 
came to the fore; it burst into Jewish history, 
seeking instruments for its expression and de- 
manding embodiment for itself. At times the 
new idea enters the old vessels and lives peace- 
fully with the old idea; at other times it pushes 
the old idea out; at still other times it has to 
create new vessels for its needs. The more an 
idea possesses inner greatness and power the more 
will be its need for new instruments of expres- 
sion. The Reformers only showed their poverty 
when they began reducing the number of the 
commandments; for it provided evidence that 
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their idea no longer needed numerous instru- 
ments, The rich man saves everything, even old 
vessels, old casks. Only he who despairs of riches 
sells the old vessels, at times for a mere pittance. 
A nation which keeps its vessels retains the hope 
that the hour of its redemption will surely come, 
that it will become rich and exalted once again. 
“The Holy One blessed be He wished to privi- 
lege Israel; so he gave them much Torah and 
many commandments.” True, from time to 
time vessels require repair, cleansing and polish- 
ing, but no healthy nation breaks vessels. Every 
nation which shows signs of adding new content 
to its life watches over its old vessels. 

In Eretz Yisrael we make use of all the old 
vessels which are still intact and can retain the 
precious liquid of our culture; at the same time 
we are also fashioning new ones. The idea of 
revival stormed into our lives, sweeping to the 
Holy Land young people who with body and 
soul work around the clock to shape systematic- 
ally a secular daily life. This is an idea which 
calls for very many new vessels and materials. 
The idea of revival must fill that role in our 
lives formerly filled by the Exodus from Egypt. 


I believe that even our six hundred and thir- 
teen commandments will take on the coloration 
of the revival, for we are not only preserving 
but bringing to life as well. Like Elijah in his 
time, the pure bodies of our youth revivify with 
their touch many things which had been taken 
for dead. He who has eyes and ears can see and 
hear this inner revival. And who can fail to 
note the great wonders taking place, for ex- 
ample, in the resuscitation of the Hebrew lan- 
guage? Whole segments of our tongue long 
considered paralyzed (e.g., the feeling for the 
Hebrew structure of nouns) are returning to 
life before our eyes, renewing themselves, bud- 
ding, blossoming, bearing fruit. This is no whim 
of a few plodding philologists; it is a strong, 
intuitive, fruitful sentiment. It is as if Provi- 
dence had once more bestowed upon us our lan- 
guage instinct, similar to that possessed by a 
normal child. The hundreds of Hebrew struc- 
tures stood before us alive after we had already 
despaired of them. In the same way, other seg- 
ments of our culture are constantly being re- 
vived; we come upon them at every turn. 


YEs, the pure bodies of our young people bestow 

life upon everything they touch. He who 
sacrifices his life for the Holy Land revives it. 
Everyone who is working in Eretz Yisrael is 
creating Jewish life and culture, and there is 
nothing artificial about it. While at work we 
forget at times that we are Zionists, just as 2 
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man expert in a language at times forgets its 
grammar. When a limb is healthy one is scarcely 
aware of it. 

We believe there will come a day when the 
boundaries between various cultures will differ 
from those now in existence. What is more, 
the multiplicity of cultures will coalesce to form 
one great human culture; but this does not mean 
that the national cultures will then disappear. 
On the contrary, the universal culture of the 
future will not be like a solo; it will rather be 
a symphony of many sounds and many tone 
colors. But only the tiny Jewish settlement in 
Palestine will preserve the Jewish tone color in 
this world symphony, and it will be human and 
Hebrew simultaneously. Not as a stranger push- 
ing his way into a foreign musical ensemble will 
the Jewish people come into this world orchestra; 
it will come as a regular member to pour its 
sounds into the sum total of music created. 

Let us not take this Jewish group of settlers 
in Eretz Yisrael lightly. Even during the First 
Commonwealth the Hebrew settlement in Pales- 
tine was not particularly large, and it hardly 
figured in the world politics of those days. It 
was trampled upon by the giants of that time— 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt. Yet what a treasure 
this poor little country produced for the whole 
world and for all ages, a treasure serving as a 
cornerstone for world culture! Generation after 
generation this treasure kept on growing larger 
and larger until by our time it had grown so 
immense that it became a great marking-stone 
for all humanity. 

During the Second Commonwealth the He- 
brew settlement was politically even more in- 
significant. And precisely this one gave birth 
to the Son of the Carpenter who brought the 
world crumbs from the Jewish table and with 
them shattered the whole pagan dominion. The 
star that came forth from Jacob is especially 
fortunate, just as this little land enjoys special 
luck: the farther the star is from it, the more 
does its light shine—the exact opposite of the 
other stars. 

All this is what gives us in Eretz Yisrael the 
strength to do from morning to night day in 
and day out all that work whose beginnings are 
ostensibly small. But we are certain that it will 
grow apace in the end of days! 

Translated from the Hebrew 
by Maurice M. Shudofsky 
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Eisenstadt Revisited 


by Alfred Werner 


nennee, a two-hours car ride is no ob- 
stacle to a pleasure-loving American. But 
all of Austria’s gay travel posters, adorned with 
baroque churches and rosy-cheeked girls in folk 
costumes, does not persuade many American 
tourists to visit Eisenstadt, capital city of Bur- 
genland, the “youngest” and easternmost state 
of the Federal Republic of Austria. Josef Haydn 
lived there for years in the castle of his patron, 
Prince Paul Esterhazy, writing some of his finest 
piano sonatas, quartets, and orchestral sympho- 
nies. But “Papa” Haydn means little to most 
Americans. For a hundred music-enthusiasts 
who flock to the insignificant house at Salzburg 
where Mozart was born there is hardly one who 
would make the fifty-mile trip from Vienna to 
Eisenstadt in order to view the Haydn relics, 
among them a grave which contains the com- 
poser’s body minus his head. (Two fanatical 
phrenologists—one Prince Esterhazy’s secretary, 
the other a high-ranking administrator in the 
police department—had severed it and substi- 
tuted another skull. The real head finally came 
to rest in the museum of the Vienna Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde. I remember that back 
in 1932 a “‘war” was waged between the Eisen- 
stadt authorities who wanted the skull for the 
newly-created Haydn mausoleum in the Berg- 
kirche, and the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
who refused to part with it.) 

Another war, slightly less comical, was waged 
a decade earlier, when Hungarian insurgents, 
abetted by Budapest, occupied the area of Bur- 
genland that by the Treaty of Trianon had been 
wrested from Hungary and adjudicated to Aus- 
tria. As one writer put it, the victorious Entente 
Powers, after having cut off Austria’s legs and 
arms, had tried to compensate her by bestowing 
upon her a tail—a narrow stretch of Western 
Hungary, mainly populated by Germans, and 
given the artificial name of Burgenland on ac- 
count of its many castles. After some brief and 
unenthusiastic fighting, the Hungarians agreed 
to clear out all troops from rural Zone A, while 
Zone B, industrial Oedenburg (Sopron), was 
returned to Hungary following a somewhat 
questionable plebiscite. 

Inflation-stricken Austria was too much oc- 
cupied with her post-war troubles to get elated 
over the acquisition of 4,000 square kilometers 
and some three hundred thousand people. In 
the cafes of Vienna, people wisecracked about 


the addition of the bit of land as New Yorkers 
would joke about a gain of a bit of disputed 
Saskatchewan territory. ‘To the Burgenland 
farmers, working on the latifundia of the Ester- 
hazys and Szechenyis, it made little difference 
whether the administration was Austrian or 
Hungarian, as long as nobody stopped them 
from cultivating their cornfields and vineyards, 
and tending their cattle the way their parents 
and grandparents had done. 

The only ones to profit were the four thou- 
sand Jews. They—simple shopkeepers and arti- 
sans—had been quite jittery when, after the 
First World War, Bela Kun had assumed control 
of the short-lived Soviet republic in Budapest 
and afterwards the White Terror had blamed 
on all Hungarian Jews the revolutionary activi- 
ties of Bela and his associates. Though the 
Whites actually paid little attention to the 
sleepy settlements along the Austrian border un- 
til the hour of the cession, Burgenland Jews, all 
of them German-speaking, felt safer under the 
“mildly” anti-Semitic conservative regime of 
Austria than under the “Awakening Magyars.” 


THOUGH a Viennese Jew might join the others 

in joking about Austria’s eighth and last state, 
he would have a soft spot for his coreligionists 
recently incorporated into Austrian Jewry. If 
he happened to be interested in the story of his 
people, Eisenstadt, if not Burgenland, meant a 
great deal to him. In Hebrew literature, the 
town is called “Ir Barzel,” a translation of “iron 
city,” or simply Asch (aleph and shin, for the 
first and sixth letters in “Eisenstadt”). The 
novelist, Sholem Asch, claimed that his family 
originally came from “Asch,” i.e., Eisenstadt. 
Eisenstadt, or Eisenstaedter, is not a _ rare 
name among Eastern European Jews. Encyclo- 
pedias mention the famous Lithuanian rabbi, 
Meir ben Isaac who, about 1714, accepted a call 
to Eisenstadt, adopted the city’s name, and died 
there in 1744, leaving a number of important 
theological treatises, bearing his abbreviated 
name, Maharam Asch. Rabbi Akiba Eger, “the 
servant of God’s servants,” was born there, as 
was the historian, Hirsch Hildesheimer, son of 
the more widely-known Israel Hildesheimer 
who, called to Eisenstadt in 1851, founded there 
a yeshivah. 

Twenty-odd years ago, when I was a student 
in Vienna, Sunday trips to the Burgenland were 
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rather popular among the Viennese, who went 
there by bus or by train—private cars were still 
scarce. I recall that in the summer of 1937 the 
Zionists of Vienna organized such a pleasure trip, 
including a visit to Haydn’s tomb, a boat trip 
on the romantically-melancholy Neusiedler See, 
and, of course, a few hours at Unterberg-Eisen- 
stadt which was the official name of the incorpo- 
rated village popularly known as “Judengasse.” 


As I said, we Viennese adopted a benevolently 
supercilious attitude; and this did not change 
much in the intervening years, as I found out 
in Austria in the summer of 1958. To them 
Burgenland was (and is) what Kentucky or 
Oklahoma is to the sophisticated New Yorker 
(though in actual size it is not much larger than 
Rhode Island). These Viennese rather snobbish- 
ly still recall Metternich’s bon mot that beyond 
the Rennweg (in his days Vienna’s easternmost 
suburb) Asia was beginning. 


Burgenland’s 3,800 Jews (to be exact) con- 
stituted little more than one per cent of the total 
population, the others being farmers speaking 
an Austro-German dialect, Hungarian land- 
owners, Slovak agricultural workers, Croat arti- 
sans (DP’s of the Turkish wars) and a few 
Gypsies. The transfer of 1922 changed nothing 
except the official names of the towns—Kismar- 
ton (“Little Martin”) became Eisenstadt; Nagy- 
marton (“Big Martin”), Mattersdorf, and so on. 
The puszta-like plains and the Gypsy fiddlers 
remained there unchanged. And the same color- 
ful peasant women who sold fruits in the streets 
of Vienna kept on selling their wares as they 
had done when they were Hungarian citizens. 


Except for one royal merchant, Sandor Wolf, 
wholesale exporter of wine, Burgenland’s Is- 
raelites were country Jews. They kept small 
shops (in the Burgenland, everything was small) , 
minded their own affairs, regularly went to 
synagogue, patronized their own kosher butcher 
and baker, attended the meetings of their Chev- 
rah Kadisha, and in their behavior and habits 
differed little from their equally quiet, industri- 
ous, and peaceable Christian neighbors. Only in 
one respect were they different: they made sure 
that their sons would get a higher education, 
that they would study medicine or law at the 
University of Vienna. It was taken for granted 
that these young men would not return to the 
whitewashed squat little one-storey or two-storey 
houses, to towns in which everyone woke up 
with the chickens and went to sleep with them, 
where a stork might gaze down from the chim- 
ney-stacks, and where geese would waddle up 
the main street. 
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‘TRADITIONALLY, a Judaca or Juderia is narrov, 

dark and crowded, but there was nothing 
sinister about the broad, clean, sun-bathed 
Judengasse of Eisenstadt, as I saw it in 1937, 
less than a year before the kehillah’s dispersion 
due to Nazi pressure. Nor was there anything 
dramatic, anything very conspicuous about it, 
Yet, walking up the short street, visiting the 
two synagogues and the cemetery, I felt that | 
should say, “Let us put off our shoes from our 
feet, for the place whereon we stand is holy 
ground.” In a sense, it was holy ground: this 
kehillah was one of the sheba kehillot, the seven 
Jewish communities in Western Hungary which 
enjoyed special privileges and distinction for 
hundreds of years. I will mention the other six 
by their German names—Deutsch-Kreutz, Mat- 
tersdorf, Lackenbach, Kobersdorf, Kittsee, and 
Frauenkirchen—but I will limit myself here to 
the story of Eisenstadt alone, its kehillah being 
the oldest and most important. 


We have documentary proof that in 1296 the 
sons of the “Ebron (Hebrew) Mendel” of Eisen- 
stadt were re-invested with a tenure of land. 
Jews are mentioned repeatedly in municipal by- 
laws; Jews, expelled from Lower Austria or 
Hungarian cities in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
found refuge in Eisenstadt. The first ghetto 
was established under the reign of Johann von 
Weisspriach (1547-1571), a “liberal” who seems 
to have favored the Protestant and Jewish groups 
at the expense of the Catholic majority. The 
latter complained that the Jews were being fav- 
ored at the expense of the Christians—yet it goes 
without saying that neither Von Weisspriach 
nor, centuries later, the Esterhazys were moti- 
vated by philo-Semitism. They were prompted 
to act as they did by financial considerations: the 
Jews were a regular, reliable and easily taxable 
source of income. For the same reason, the 
burghers insisted on the expulsion of the Jews 
because they were economically successful rather 
than because they adhered to the Mosaic creed. 
When, in 1670, Emperor Leopold I decreed the 
expulsion of all Jews from Austria, Eisenstadt’s 
Jews also had to leave, although the city now 
belonged to the Hungarian part of the mon- 
archy. But shortly thereafter the Prince Palatine, 
Paul Esterhazy, permitted some of the exiles to 
take refuge on his estates, and he also settled 
there a number of Jews from Nikolsburg, 
Moravia. 

A second ghetto grew up located, like the first, 
in the shadow of the castle of the overlord. In- 
stead of being subject to a Christian “‘Juden- 
richter” appointed by the overlord, as they were 
during the first settlement, the Jews, from 1690, 
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enjoyed an almost complete autonomy. The 
following are some of the interesting stipulations 
contained in the edict granted them by the 
Esterhazys. The ‘‘Judengasse” could elect a Jew- 
ish judge (rosh ha-kabal) and officials for the 
Jewish community according to Jewish law (but 
the candidate had to be approved by the over- 
lord). Having paid a yearly protective tax, 
they were absolutely free to practice their re- 
ligion. They had to pay thirty pounds of pepper 
ayear for their cemetery. They were permitted 
to maintain a Jewish inn and slaughterhouse, but 
they had to pay for the latter two hundredweight 
of tallow a year. They could keep horses and 
cattle, but had to see to it that the overlord’s 
cattle would not be injured in the pasture. They 
could sell Rosher meat to the Christians, also 
distilled liquor, but not wine or beer. They 
could work as tailors, shoemakers, lacemakers, 
furriers, barbers, physicians, and jewelers, but 
anyone who opened his shop before 10 o'clock 
on Sundays or festivals (i.e., before church serv- 
ice was over) was fined two florins. The regula- 
tions—civil and penal—further covered wed- 
dings, even the sweeping of the chimneys and 
protection against fire. 


BAsicaiy, these privileges remained in effect 

from the first of January, 1960, right into 
our century. When, in 1903, the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia jubiliantly declared that in the whole 
civilized world there was now not a single ghetto 
left, the writer obviously had forgotten Eisen- 
stadt. It is true, of course, that at the end of 
the 18th century, one stipulation after another 
fell into oblivion. Still, even after the ghetto- 
dwellers had stopped being a “‘fuerstliche Ester- 
hazische Judengemeinde,” they clung stubbornly 
to some of their traditional rights. Forming a 
“state within a state,” Eisenstadt-Unterberg for 
three-and-a-half centuries was an autonomous 
entity, electing its own mayor, and having its 
own judge, jury, policemen, and fire brigade. 
From Friday evening to Saturday night the 
ghetto was closed to all traffic by means of an 
iron gate, and, nearer to the center of Eisenstadt 
proper, by a heavy iron chain laid across the 
alley that was the Judengasse. 


Under Esterhazy’s wing, the Jews did well. 
They even seem to have kicked over the traces, 
at times, for in 1730 a Rabbi Meir found it 
necessary to thunder against card-playing, de- 
colletées, crinolines, mixed dancing, and im- 
morality in general (with what success, we do 
not know). About that time, Eisenstadt’s ke- 
hillah, with its 600 souls, was Hungary’s second- 
largest Jewish settlement (Pressburg-Poszony 
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had a larger kehillah; no Jews were permitted 
to settle at Pest, and only a few Jewish families 
lived at Buda). 


In the old files of the Stimme, the pre-An- 
schluss Austrian Zionist paper, I found my 
report on the “expedition” to Eisenstadt. The 
local Jews, about 120 families, impressed me as 
rather quiet, simple shopkeepers or skilled crafts- 
men, who took little interest in world affairs, 
did not think of Adolf Hitler and the possibility 
of a Nazi invasion, and were a bit uncomfortable 
in the presence of Viennese “eggheads”. The 
spirit of the Ghetto could not have changed 
materially since 1690, although few of the exist- 
ing houses were older than some 140 years, hav- 
ing been rebuilt after the great fire of 1795. 
Still, there were some very old facades left; here 
and there a pitcher and ewer on the facade indi- 
cated that the house belonged to a Levite. Some 
of the gabled shingle-roofs could be removed 
partly, to permit the building’s transformation 
into a sukkah. In the center of the Gasse was 
the synagogue, consecrated in 1832 in the pres- 
ence of the ruling Prince Esterhazy, and beside 
it the smaller, but older Wertheimer-shul, origi- 
nally founded by Samson Wertheimer (1658- 
1724), the Viennese court Jew who had often 
used his power on behalf of the Jews of the 
Burgenland area. 


[N THE ’thirties, the Eisenstadters still adhered 

to some centuries-old Hebrew customs (at 
least those who had remained within the Juden- 
gasse proper). For instance, on weekdays the 
shammash would knock at each of the iron-clad 
doors to summon the pious ones to the service. 
Before Passover all hamatz was burned publicly 
in the street. On Shemini Atzereth, the last 
day of Sukkoth, the “pious women” presented 
the dress for the Torah which they had made 
themselves. On Simhat Torah a procession of 
gay children, carrying little flags or torches, 
moved along the Gasse. The veiled bride, be- 
decked with her fineries, was fetched from her 
paternal home to the music of the klezmerim 
and was married to the groom under the open 
sky. One of the regular employees of the little 
“republic” was the shabbos goy. There was also 
a night-watchman, also a Gentile, but regretta- 
bly by the 1930’s he had abandoned the romantic 
custom of singing the hours. 

Among the main sights of the town of Eisen- 
stadt were-—in addition to the baroque castle and 
the Haydn relics—the Wolf Museum and the 
Jewish cemetery, both in the Ghetto. 


The Wolfs, one of the most distinguished 
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Jewish families, had established their wine-ex- 
porting firm about 1790. Their vast wine 
vaults, running subterraneously under several 
houses, were lit by hundreds of candles whose 
flickering flames were reflected strangely by the 
damp walls. The cellars, incidentally, contained 
the largest wine cask in the world: cement- 
lined, it had a capacity of 22,000 gallons! 

About Sandor Wolf and his clan (which some 
decades ago counted some four hundred indi- 
viduals) we are well informed through a pri- 
vately printed genealogy, Die Familie Wolf 
(1924). It lists those who had received uni- 
versity degrees (40), who had fought for the 
Central Powers in the first World War (60), 
and proudly traced the family back to 1625. As 
if in reply to charges that Jews were always 
immigrants, and that they had no deep roots 
anywhere, the slim volume, in a preface, as- 
serted: “Today, when our enemies call us ‘for- 
eigners’ and ‘immigrants’, it is of very great im- 
portance that we are able to prove having lived 
in Central Europe for three centuries.” 

The founder of the family fortune was a 
Joachim Wolf (Chajim Wolf ha-Levi Kittsee), 
a childless widower, who in 1786 married Frumet 
(Franciska) Brilin, and four years later opened 
the wine firm. In 1830, the widowed Frumet 
wrote a lengthy will, in which she implored her 
children to uphold all the traditional virtues and 
believe in God, to be contented, and to refrain 
from quarrels within the family. She was fated 
to live another nineteen years, dying at the age 
of seventy-nine. 


She was a great-grandmother of the afore- 
mentioned Sandor Wolf (1872-1941) who was 
unmarried and destined to be the last of the 
Eisenstadt Wolfs. He was a mixture of business- 
man and idealistic patron of the arts that is not 
rare among Jews. Though he lacked an academic 
background, he belonged to many scholarly so- 
cieties, among them the Jewish Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, the German Verein fuer Kunst- 
wissenschaft, the Talmud Torah of Vienna, the 
Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, Berlin, and even 
a speleological society (engaged in the explora- 
tion of caves). 

From his youth, Sandor Wolf had collected 
all available objects pertaining to Eisenstadt. 
Among the Jewish items he kept in his museum 
—established in 1902—were the sceptre given 
to the Jewish mayor of the Ghetto by Prince 
Paul Esterhazy in 1732; the small Torah which 
the son of Wertheimer carried on his travels; 
the document conferring the honorary rab- 
binate of Hungary upon Wertheimer by the 
Eisenstadt kehillah; and many references to the 
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Eger dynasty of noted Talmudists. But the most 
striking exhibit of the collection was a complete 
“Sabbath room”, a picture of the earthly para- 
dise of a contented pious Jew. 


[N 1937, our “expedition” included, of course, 

a visit to the cemetery. For the Jew, a ceme- 
tery is no place of horror, but a “house of life,” 
an “everlasting abode.” None of the many Jew- 
ish cemeteries I have seen filled me with greater 
awe than that of Eisenstadt. There was nothing 
artificial about it. It contained no trees, no 
shrubs, not even flowers—only beautiful long 
grass, free of any weeds. The stones were simple 
markers erected, as Akiba Eger put it, so “that 
the memory of the dead would not disappear 
from our hearts”. The only decoration was 
supplied by the inscriptions. Occasionally, how- 
ever, fascinating carvings, symbolic of the name 
of the deceased, were added. For instance, the 
stone of a certain Salomon Brillin bears a pair of 
glasses, in German called “Brille.” As in every 
other cemetery, lions, stags, lamps, flowers, and 
other symbolic carvings could be seen on the up- 
right stones. It struck me that only two slight 
distinctions to honor outstanding men were 
made in that realm of death. The grave of Rabbi 
Eisik Jerushalmi (“the Jerusalemite”) who died 
in 1727, was marked by a sarcophagus and a tent 
(“ohel”), while a fence was placed around the 
otherwise humble stone of the aforementioned 
great Talmudist, Maharam Asch, who died in 
1744. Later generations made pilgrimages to 
his grave in times of sorrow, seeking the saintly 
man’s consolation and advice. 


More than a thousand stones had remained, 
the oldest being that of a rabbinical scholar from 
Frankfurt, who settled in Vienna, was expelled 
in 1670, fled to Nikolsburg, and finally found 
refuge in Eisenstadt where he died in 1679. 
There were also the graves of Joachim Wolf, 
his son, Loeb (Leopold), from whom the firm 
received its name, Leopold Wolfs Soehne, which 
it still carried in1938 when the Nazis swept into 
the peaceful town. 


The last of the Wolf clan was to be the first 
Burgenland Jew to be caught by the Nazis. The 
London Times of June 18, 1938, in a report on 
Nazi atrocities committed in the Burgenland, 
carried a reference to him: “One old man, who 
had a famous museum in Eisenstadt, was thrown 
into prison and released only when he had given 
up everything, including the museum.” 


But the story is actually more complicated. 
Wolf, in his late sixties, was arrested in Vienna, 
transferred to Eisenstadt jail, and ordered to sign 
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, declaration that he was a Landesverraeter 
(‘traitor to his country”). This he refused to 
do. He was released, but soon afterwards brought 
_not too gently—from a Vienna hospital and 
the sick man finally agreed to sign the docu- 
ment. Abandoning all his possessions, he emi- 
grated to Palestine where he died in 1941. A 
yster, Frida Loewy, is still living in Haifa. 

Like Wolf, many Burgenland Jews went to 
Palestine; and a number came to the United 
States. While the Gentiles of Eisenstadt, on the 
whole, were free of anti-Semitic feelings, and 
generally refrained from complicated acts of 
brutality, SA and SS, dispatched from Vienna, 
aw to it that the eastern frontier of ““Gau Ost- 
mark” would quickly be “judenrein.” The Bur- 
genland Jews had to sign a declaration that they 
would leave the region within a month. Most 
of them rushed to Vienna where they had to 
be maintained by the stricken community. Par- 
ticularly tragic was the story of the Jews of 
Kittsee who were placed in a Danube barge, and 
not allowed to disembark. For weeks they were 
afloat in No-Man’s water, until at last the Hun- 
garians permitted them to anchor at a river port. 
Ina tale by Peter de Mendelssohn, based on this 
incident, I found these lines: “They [the Jews] 
had neither loved nor hated the soil on which 
they lived because it had given them a scanty 
living. But they had lived on it as their fore- 
fathers had, who had loved and longed and 
worked and brought up their children, and 
never had the word ‘Jerusalem’ meant for them 
the name of a town that was to be found some- 
where on this earth. The name of the earth was 
Austria.” 


THis was not only true of the Jews of Kittsee 

but of their brethren in Eisenstadt as well. 
But their loyalty did not count in the eyes of 
the Nazi executioners. One-third of Eisenstadt 
Jews were deported and perished in various Nazi 
death-camps, while the others somehow managed 
to escape, leaving their property behind. Only 
one Jew, a Samuel Unger, widely respected for 
his philanthropy, was allowed to remain (he died 
in the town during the Second World War). One 
financial expert, Regierungsrat Schwarz, was 
retained by the State Government for a while, 
Since business affairs could not be conducted 
without him, but he was forbidden to enter the 
offices and had to conduct his activities in writ- 
ing. (He finally emigrated to Hungary where 
he survived; and in 1945 he was reinstated in his 
office). The town physican (Stadt-Physikus) , 
Obermedizinalrat Pap, an elderly man, was so 
popular that, when the Gestapo transported him 
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to the frontier, the main street was crowded 
with people who said goodbye to him and wished 
him good luck. In several cases, however, the 
very same people would act with great cru- 
elty, humiliating and assailing people who for 
decades had been their neighbors. 


After the war, Burgenland, like other parts 
of Austria, was occupied by the Red Army until 
1956, when all foreign troops moved out of the 
country. Only five Jewish families returned to 
Eisenstadt, among them the Gabriels who came 
back from Tel Aviv. Mr. Moritz Gabriel made 
it his business to restore the old cemetery, and 
to have 300 stones, that had been thrown down 
by vandals, put up in their proper place. Every 
day he and his son go to daven (“pray’’) in the 
historic Wertheimer synagogue which has been 
restored to its pre-1938 dignity, except for the 
benches (there is no need for them now). In 
1957, the firm of Leopold Wolf und Soehne, 
restored to Sandor Wolf’s heirs after the war, 
was acquired by the Burgenland government. 
The fate of the Wolf Museum is still undecided. 
A Swiss dealer was willing to purchase the entire 
collection, yet at the last minute Burgenland 
insisted that at least the entire Judaica group 
should remain in Eisenstadt—at the time of 
writing, no final decision has been made. 


The poorhouse (next to the cemetery) was 
sold to the local Catholic Hospital (an old 
Hebrew inscription mentions the founder and 
builder, Samuel Guens). ‘There are now only 
two new houses in the Judengasse, a trade-union 
center in place of the temple of 1832 and, next 
to it, a house of the dairy-products association. 
The old cobblestones have been replaced by 
asphalt. All of the residential houses, some of 
them going back to the 17th century, have been 
taken over by Christian families. While the 
outward changes since 1939 are still only slight, 
the street will, in due time, change its architec- 
tural character, since some of the houses are in 
poor condition and likely to be torn down, and 
not a single building is protected by Denkmals- 
schutz. 


The Judengasse is now without any Jews. 
Humble, and apparently good-natured, Christian 
families live there. They know little about the 
houses in which they are living, little about the 
tragedy of the six million Jews who perished 
(the official guide-books state that there was a 
Jewish settlement prior to the spring of 1938 
but fail to give the reason for its disappearance). 
One of the two pillars was allowed to remain 
at the entrance of the Gasse, and the iron chain 
is wound about it: a surrealist still life! 
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The Israel Army: The Human Factor 


(Part Three) 


by Amitai Etzioni 


) omen Is a strong tradition in the Israeli army 
against drill and polish. First of all, it is in 
line with the tradition of the “puritan” pioneer- 
ing Israel. In a society which still has little 
class distinction, only few status symbols, in 
which the prime minister and top officers prefer 
the sport shirt to a tie, there is little room for 
a pompous army. Tourists will not find a Buck- 
ingham Palace guard or even a marine-like uni- 
form in Israel. Army camps are guarded by 
sentries with regular uniforms. Even honor 
guards are dressed in the same standard uniform. 
Officers visiting the president or going to an 
opera premiere will be dressed in their regular 
uniform. There is no other. Similarly brass and 
chrome, and with it polish, are kept to a 
minimum. 

The same holds true for the drill, which is 
considered basically a waste of time, taking the 
place of training in the field. In addition to 
the general pioneering tastes and informality 
of Israeli society and the youth movement Pal- 
mach tradition mentioned before, there are two 
other compelling factors. The ideology behind 
polish and drill in other armies is that they are 
considered means to build up discipline and no 
army can function without discipline. Orders 
often cannot be explained for reasons of secrecy 
or complexity or lack of time. The soldier must 
acquire the habit of obeying automatically like 
“a machine”. The drill and the polish provide 
occasions for training the soldiers to obey mean- 
ingless orders. 


But drill and polish have other characteristics: 
first of all they allow the officer to demonstrate 
his superiority, his power and the helpless de- 
pendence of the soldiers on him. It gives him 
an illegitimate but extensive opportunity to 
revenge any real or imaginary insubordina- 
tion. Digging holes and filling them up has 
similar functions in military prisons. Now the 
Israeli tradition tends to limit the conditions 
under which such tyranny can develop by mini- 
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mizing the meaningless work to begin with and 
by pointing out that meaningless work and 
meaningless discipline create alienation instead 
of automatic obedience. If discipline has to be 
exercised in order to be reinforced the best way 
of doing that is by training in circumstance 
as close as possible to actual battle conditions, 
If extra training as punishment for lack of 
discipline is required, forced marches are recom- 
mended, with the commanding officer sharing 
the exercise. Disciplining, like punishment, 
should be closely tied to the actual work of the 
army. The Israeli Armed Forces follow the 
progressive educational theory which requires 
punishment to be related to the misdemeanor 
and self-control by the authority in order to 
avoid punishing from sadistic motives. 

Finally, drill and battle drill are considered 
harmful to low level initiative. Every army 
has to find its optimal balance point of discipline 
versus initiative. These two are partially in- 
compatible. The soldier or junior officer who 
is discipline-minded will tend not to take the 
risk of unordered action even when the situation 
requires it. He will be inclined to pass problems 
upward and not to move unless he gets an ex- 
plicit order. The initiative-oriented person will 
tend to act on his own, taking responsibility for 
failures and credit for success. In some cases, 
this may lead to unplanned and/or poorly co- 
ordinated action, even to a breakdown of order 
and discipline with each low-level commander 
using every lack of communication as an oppor- 
tunity to materialize his own plans. 

The optimal balance point changes according 
to a great number of objective conditions. For 
the Israeli army most of these factors point in 
favor of maximum delegation of authority even 
if this means that order and discipline are sac- 
rificed to a certain extent. One reason why this 
emphasis on low-level initiative “payed off” so 
well is the peculiar educational structure of 
the army. Until recent years, the army had 4 
very high ratio of highly-educated command, 
including the lowest levels of NCOs. Since the 
ability to take initiative and the psychological 
need to be given the opportunity to take initi- 
ative increase with education, the large number 
of well-educated and intelligent people in the 
army made the decentralized structure of initi- 
ative both possible and desirable. 
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HE ISRAELI ARMY was often confronted with 

an enemy which was superior in numbers and 
in armament. This prescribed war at night, 
when the element of surprise could be maxi- 
mized and superiority in arms and numbers could 
be neutralized. Most of the successful Israeli 
campaigns have been fought or at least initiated 
at night. But fighting at night means limited 
communication (visual disability and the need 
for oral as well as radio silence in order to achieve 
surprise) and fighting in small units. It is de- 
pendent on high initiative of the low-level com- 
manders, who must be able to evaluate the new 
problems and possibilities with which they are 
confronted and to make the best of it, often 
without communication with superiors. 

The training methods are adjusted to these 
needs. Thus discipline or exercise are kept at 
minimum level and night training and field 
exercises are maximized. Initiative is stressed 
in training for all ranks and it is often the 
basis for promotion. Docile obedience may 
sometimes flatter a commander but is usually 
considered a sign of lack of independence which 
might be disastrous in a critical moment. The 
objective conditions force the Israeli Defense 
Forces into certain types of warfare. These cre- 
ate support for certain training techniques. 
These techniques, in turn, are highly favorable 
for high morale and esprit de corps since they 
are in favor of delegating authority, somewhat 
lax discipline, and high appreciation of the 
lower ranks. The high morale gives the army 
asemi-voluntary nature, minimizes the necessity 
to exercise discipline for discipline’s sake, enables 
it to rely on low-level command and follow 
the patterns of warfare which are most ad- 
vantageous to the Israeli army. 


It has been suggested that the premium put 
on limited distance between officers and men, 
the emphasis on personal authority of leaders, 
the preference for small units and night fighting, 
and the morale-building training methods are 
not peculiar to the Israeli army but are typical 
of all armies in combat, and of underground 
and revolutionary armies in general. While 
there are similarities between the Israeli army 
and these armies there is also an important differ- 
ence. Revolutionary armies and underground 
organizations are short-term organizations. Bat- 
tle conditions are usually temporary. The 
assumption is that while one can run an effective 
army in the short run on such grounds as in- 
formal and close relations between commanders 
and men, lax discipline and the rest cannot be 
maintained in a regular peace-time army. This 
ideology was used when the Palmach was dis- 
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integrated and the regular Israeli army estab- 
lished more or less after British patterns. But, 
as we discussed before, a new pattern has de- 
veloped which introduced many of the under- 
ground traditions in the regular army. It is 
correct to say that these elements become more 
emphasized in battle conditions and commando 
units even in Israel than in P-X staff and quarter- 
master units, and in peace-time headquarters. 
But the important point which should not be 
overlooked is that the Israeli army maintains 
some of this underground front-line spirit in the 
regular army, in all units, and in relative peace 
time as well as in days of battle. 


The constant threat of Arab armies is a factor 
which reinforces a kind of semi-frontline tension 
all the time, and the frequent border clashes 
support it. But this in itself cannot explain 
the special nature of the army. It has maintained 
its special atmosphere in periods of relative peace, 
as in the last two years, for instance, and was 
most bureaucratic in a transitory period during 
and after the War of Independence. We suggest 
that once the special character of the Israeli 
army became institutionalized, it has maintained 
itself. One of the most important reinforcing 
factors is its high compatability with the nature 
of Israeli society which—like the army—is based 
on a delicate balance between bureaucratization 
and “traditional” practices of the earlier Man- 
date days. 


‘THE NEXT question we should like to attempt 

to answer is the implication one major change 
in Israeli society may have on the army and its 
effectiveness. Naturally, this is a realm of mere 
speculation; while factors can be pointed out 
and processes can be gauged, only the future 
can really answer these questions. 

The mass immigration to Israel has changed 
and continues to change its society. Actually 
the whole of Israeli society, not unlike the 
American one, is a social ladder of immigrant 
waves, at different stages of acculturation, 
economic status, prestige, etc. But while there 
are many immigrant groups there is one major 
cleavage—between non-Oriental Israelis and 
Oriental ones. This cleavage divides the society 
in about two equal halves. The Oriental half 
came to Israel mainly in the last ten years and 
is usually referred to as “the new immigrants”. 
As every immigrant becomes automatically an 
Israeli citizen on arrival, he also becomes, if he 
is of the right age, a soldier, sooner or later. Thus, 
we may assume that about half of the draftees 
into the Israeli army are “new immigrants”. 
How does this influence the army? 
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The truth of the matter is that nobody knows. 
There are a few reports from journalists and 
some speculations of arm-chair sociologists, but 
both have little evidence for their impressions. 
The army, for various reasons, does not study 
the issue systematically and is not much in- 
terested in having others study it. Some facts 
are known. Ben-Gurion, for instance, at every 
graduation exercise of pilots of the Israeli Air 
Force looks for a Yemenite pilot. It is said he 
is searching for an Oriental immigrant suitable 
to become a general. But after ten years he is still 
searching. There are some Oriental Jews in the 
position of lowest-ranking officers, but their 
numbers compared to their proportion among 
the enlisted men is exceedingly small. There 
are very few high-ranking officers among 
Yemenite, Iraqi, North African or other Ori- 
ental Jews. The same, by the way, can be said 
about other hierarchies, such as the government 
bureaucracies, trade unions, headquarters of 
parties, and the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem. 

But what is the meaning of these facts? Few 
claim that they are a consequence of discrimina- 
tion. Most commentators agree that it is a con- 
sequence of difference in educational and cul- 
tural background between “the new immi- 
grants” and the young native-born Israelis. These 
cultural and psychological differences work in 
favor of the sabras (native Israeli). Sabras are, 
naturally, in most cases of higher military value 
to the army and therefore are promoted more 
quickly. 

Does this mean that the Israeli army is more 
and more burdened with low-quality soldiers? 
Again there is no clear-cut answer, for obvious 
reasons. In trying to form an opinion on the 
subject the observer has to take into account 
the enormous process of acculturation which 
takes place continously and constantly reduces 
the gap for more and more “new immigrants”. 
This process takes place inside the army as well 
as outside the army. Secondly, as long as Israel 
has enough top-quality soldiers to fill all the 
command and staff positions, the army may suf- 
fer relatively little from the decline in the 
quality of half of the recruits and be able 
to maintain its general quality till the process 
of education is completed. Whether this is a 
prediction which will come true or just wishful 
thinking, the future will have to show. To judge 
by the Sinai Campaign, seven years of mass 
immigration have enlarged the power of the 
Israel Defense Forces rather than curtailed it. 


[N THE Mipote East generals and military dic- 
tators are taking over one state after another, 
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as a kind of unanticipated consequence of the 
arms race. After Egypt and Syria, Iraq and Le- 
banon followed suit. Lately Pakistan joined 
the line. Burma, which is often compared to 
Israel, has fallen before the same wave. It seems 
that a high concentration of power in the armed 
forces, in societies with a weak and traditionless 
democracy, leads eventually to a military coup. 
It is of interest to examine Israel from this point 
of view. If the army is so effective, successful 
and cherished, will it march one day on the 
Government and take over? 


A few years ago there was a group of intel- 
lectuals of respectable stature who published 
a pamphlet on “The Status of the Army in 
Israel: State and Society” (Beth-Hillel, Tel Aviv, 
1954) which was actually an attempt to warn 
Israel that the Armed Forces were gaining power 
far beyond that needed for them to fulfill their 
functions successfully. The readers were warned 
by a “top” economist, a leading sociologist, a 
prominent lawyer, a member of the Knesset 
and others that the development in favor of the 
army endangered Israeli democracy. The argu- 
ment, briefly recapitulated, follows. 


First of all, there is little civil control over 
the Armed Forces. The Defense Ministry was 
depicted as a weak body of civilians which in- 
stead of watching the military are a service or- 
ganization for it. The Parliament Security Com- 
mittee was claimed to be powerless, lacking the 
authority and the mechanism, budget and staff 
to control even limited aspects of army life. 
Unlike American legislative committees, Israeli 
committees cannot conduct investigations, hire 
agents, or summon officers of the Administration 
(including the Armed Forces) to appear before 
them. The military budget in Israel is never 
made public, neither the total sum nor items 
which have little to do with military secrets, 
such as educational activities. Thus the public 
and the press cannot criticize the budget because 
information is not available. There is a wide- 
spreaad—according to this group—a too 
widespread censorship. The State Controller’s 
authority with regard to the Armed Forces is 
extremely limited. 


While there is little control over the military, 
it is gaining more and more control over more 
and more functions, many of which—according 
to this group—legitimately should not be carried 
out by the Armed Forces at all. The Army is 
teaching Hebrew, geography, Bible, history, etc., 
and a large number of technical courses. It is 
suggested that it would be more efficient and 
more appropriate if the Army would release the 
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teachers and the funds and leave education to 
civilians and schools. In 1951-52, when several 
immigrant villages were flooded because of heavy 
rains, the Army was sent to take over the rescue 
work. Again it became the savior of the immi- 
grants which only increased their identification 
vith power organizations of the State instead of 
enhancing commitments to Israeli society as 
uch. During a severe scarcity of vegetables in 
Israel the Army started to grow vegetables. 
Again, it was suggested that release of means 
and manpower would enable civilians to do a 
better job and make the Army less omnipotent. 


Finally, this group of intellectuals opposed 
the development of a military ideology and 
prestige symbols which put the military as the 
lading function and top group in the young 
Israeli society. It was claimed that in a period 
when traditional symbols of pioneering work 
were declining the Armed Forces tried to create 
the impression that the only pioneering function 
left was service in one of the branches of the 
military, and that other functions were defined 
not only as secondary but also as politically 
corrupt, while the Armed Forces were the only 
sector of the nation not subordinated to political 
intrigues. Those who declared their readiness 
tomake the military their way of life by joining 
officer courses through the Israeli R.O.T.C. or 
military high school, as well as the permanent 
oficers of the Israeli Defense Forces, were 
showered with so many privileges that they were 
not only better off from an economic point of 
view but also were considered as the favorite 
servants of the State, the privileges being re- 
garded as symbols of the social significance of 
the group. 

While many of the facts depicted by the 
group as reported above were true, and most of 
them still hold today, the crucial fact is that 
the Armed Forces have never tried to intervene 
in any way in the political life of Israel. The 
military is still considered ‘‘public service num- 
ber one” by the young Israelis. Some privileges 
have been cut after the military secured the 
needed technical and commanding personnel. 
The Army no longer grows any vegetables nor 
does it take care of flooded immigrants’ villages. 
But it still educates a great part of its “new 
immigrant” privates and trains a good part of 
its technicians in army technical schools. Weapon 
production in Israel is usually not a private 
industry. But, as Mr. Jak replied to one of the 
intellectuals’ complaints, Israel is under constant 
threat to its very existence. The only power 
which maintains it directly is the Israeli De- 
fense Forces. All the other points are conse- 
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quences of this major determinant. As long as 
it cannot be changed there is relatively little 
which can be done about the consequences. 


Bur wuy did the military refrain from enter- 

ing politics and maintain such strong loyalty 
to the legitimate government? What made the 
Armed Forces withdraw from Sinai without any 
public criticism or delay? The answer can be 
found in the power structure of the Israeli 
military in relation to the power structure of 
Israeli society. Although a full analysis of the 
power structure of Israel is far beyond the scope 
of this discussion, the major point can be made 
rather easily. A military organization endangers 
the stability of a regime when it is not in accord 
with the political elite of the country. Thus, 
the German army supported Hitler because it 
was a rightist, aristocratic-dominated army in 
the Weimar Republic, and this was governed 
by an elite which included strong socialist ele- 
ments. The paratroopers’ revolution, which 
ended the life of the Fourth French Republic 
can be explained in similar ways. The like holds 
for some military coups in the Middle East and 
the one in Burma. In other countries, the mili- 
tary may be more “progressive” and to the left 
of the political elites ousted, but the pattern 
is the same: a regime is endangered when the 
military elite has a political orientation which 
is not in the range of political alternatives con- 
sidered legitimate by the ruling elite. 


In the latter days of the Mandate and the first 
days of the State of Israel there were armed 
units which were not in accord with the rep- 
resentative bodies of the Jewish community in 
Palestine and later with the young Israeli govern- 
ment. Even the Hagana (the semi-official 
underground organization of the Yishuv) had 
a long and strong political tradition. For years 
the Hagana was split into two political units, 
Hagana A and Hagana B. One was a left-of- 
center organization, the other was supported 
and staffed by the Right. When the units 
merged in 1938, the Hagana headquarters still 
included three representatives of the Left 
(Histadrut) and three of the Right. In the last 
years before the State was established strong 
new underground units developed, each with 
its own political orientation. The Palmach had 
a strong commitment to the leftish Abdut Ha- 
Avodah and I.Z.L. was supported by, and sup- 
ported, right-wing circles. This meant that 
there was a political balance between the civil 
authorities of the Yishuv, which was under the 
dominancy of Mapai, and the two strongest un- 
derground units. In the case of the Palmach this 
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caused severe tensions and in the case of I.Z.L. 
open disobedience. 

When the State of Israel was established, one 
of the first tasks undertaken by Ben-Gurion 
was to depoliticalize the Armed Forces by abol- 
ishing the units which had clear political affilia- 
tions or orientations. He prohibited soldiers 
and officers from being politically active (al- 
though they were allowed to vote and run for 
office), and secured the loyalty of the Armed 
Forces by staff key-positions held by people 
whose loyalty to the Government was beyond 
doubt. Today the regime is much safter than 
it ever was in the Yishuu days. There is a balance 
between the orientation of the Government, 
and the orientation of the higher command as 
well as commanders of elite corps. Thus, the 
might of the Israeli Defense Forces is behind 
the legitimate government and it does not con- 
stitute a threat to Israeli democracy in its present 
state. 


By Way of Summary 
THE IsRaELI Armed Forces has many sources 
of strength: one of the most important ones 
is its fighting spirit. An examination of the 
sociological conditions under which this spirit 
emerges and is supported shows that the col- 
lectivist-pioneering tradition is the major source 
of the willingness to serve the nation. This 
spirit is first implanted in the young Israeli in 
the pioneering youth movements. The close 
relations to his youth-movement group and 
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youth leader create the pattern of relations 
which are later carried over to his platoon and 
officer. Officers themselves have often been youth 
guides, and thus reciprocate the pattern of per. 
sonal authority and leadership rather than “rank. 
pulling” and maintaining discipline by formal 
distance. While many armies create similar re. 
lationships for limited periods it seems to be a 
constant part of the social structure of the Israel; 
army. 

The pioneering spirit and the social conditions 
in the army which are favorable to its reinforce- 
ment reached a maximum in the underground. 
Palmach days. The establishment of the formal 
army brought with it a wave of necessary and 
unnecessary bureaucratization, which threatened 
the pioneering service spirit. But after a short 
period of overbureaucratization, something like 
a happy medium was found, in which the old 
spirit was institutionalized. 

The mass immigration constituted a new 
threat to this spirit because of lack of education, 
of pioneering commitments, and because of : 
tendency to accept rather readily authoritative 
patterns of leadership. Mass education and sabra 
leadership may overcome this threat before it 
materializes. 

A strong and successful army is always con- 
sidered a threat to a democratic society. Israeli 
society seems not to face such a danger because 
the limited political orientation of the Armed 
Forces is highly compatible with the dominant 
powers in the Government. 


Habonim’s 25th Anniversary 


by H. A. Zakif 


i oon Two Washington-bound buses which 

pulled out of New York’s Union Square on 
Christmas morning aptly heralded and summed 
up Habonim’s 25th Anniversary Celebration. 
The first and quieter one sped along the Jersey 
Turnpike, its load the adult “greeters,” fraternal 
delegates, ex-members who had graduated many 
years before—Americans and Israelis—supple- 
mented by a handful of apparently subdued 
movement members. The second bus, a replica 
of others heading for the Capital from places 
as far apart as Los Angeles, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Baltimore and a score of other towns—not for- 
getting Canada—contained the singing, boister- 
ous, enthusiastic congestion of adolescents. The 
adults, beginning to feel more and more ancient 


H. A. Zakif is an Israeli journalist. 


as the journey proceeded, looked forward to at 
least three days of recaptured past; the youth, 
Habonim itself, to a celebration of the 25-years 
history of their movement, an assessment of their 
role today and a review of their plans for to- 
morrow. 

For the four hundred Habonim members and 
three times as many adult guests—made up 
largely of local Washingtonians—opening night 
was impressive. The march-in by scores of flag- 
bearing youth, Stars and Stripes co-mingling 
with the Blue and White, proclaimed preoccu- 
pation with the American and Israel scenes. The 
Israel Ambassador Avraham Harman in an in- 
spiring speech set the tone for the conference, 
when he dwelt on the constructive character 
of the movement, the need for its growth in 
America, of its achievements in Israel, of the 
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kibbutzim it had built and of those who had 


fallen in their defense in 1948. As former mem- 
bers of English Habonim, Ambassador Harman 
and the two other Israel diplomatic representa- 
tives who addressed the conference with a strong 
sense of identification, added another dimension 
by underlining the world character of the move- 
ment. Heartening, too, for the Habonim dele- 
gates were the greetings from the adult organi- 
zations represented there, L.Z.O.A., Farband, 
Pioneer Women, Histadrut, the Jewish Agency; 
for they symbolize the support which even the 
most dedicated youth movement must receive if 
it is to thrive on the American scene. 


Since the main purpose of the Conference 
was, however, planning for the future, its most 
vital features were naturally the open sessions 
and the smaller workshops where the members 
and leaders of the movement discussed both the 
broader perspectives and the day to day prob- 
lms they encounter and must surmount. If 
there is criticism of the Conference it is that 
too little time was allocated for this purpose 
while too much was allowed to the outside spe- 
cialists, well-wishers and greeters. However, 
since this was a birthday celebration, the im- 
balance was probably partially unavoidable. 

For anyone who has read and listened to the 
interminable debates on the future of American 
Zionism, these sessions were a stimulating ex- 
perience, for here was a group of intelligent, 
dedicated, American-born youth, earnestly try- 
ing to find means for the expansion of their 
“Chalutz-centered movement.” There were, 
too, confusion, disagreement and doubt, in fact, 
all the necessary attributes of a youth move- 
ment which, unlike the youthful appendage of 
apolitical party or a youth organization led by 
adults, seeks to find its own values and deter- 
mine its own role in society, and not to be spoon- 
fed with ready-made programs on a platter. 

But this was undoubtedly a gathering of 
American Zionists in every sense of the word. 
Whether all of the four hundred delegates will 
eventually become settlers in Israel is for Ha- 
bonim a question of educational efficiency, not 
of principle, since it is an Aliyah-centered move- 
ment and the 1,300 graduates of Habonim, who 
have so far settled in Israel, are a noteworthy 
demonstration of the Movement’s beliefs. Those 
who do not achieve Aliyah are expected to be 
pioneers in the upbuilding of their own com- 
munities and in the creative cultural evolution 
of American Jewry. 

However, for all its enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion, it must be recognized that Habonim today 
isa small movement operating on the fringe of 
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the vast American-Jewish youth field and the 
problem of how to expand the movement, both 
in area and depth, was tackled by the specialized 
workshops into which the Conference split up. 
(Background to the workshops had been pro- 
vided by the introductory lectures and discus- 
sions in the plenum. They dealt with such 
subjects as ““Habonim and the American Jewish 
Community,” “Habonim and the American 
Scene,” ‘“‘Habonim and the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment” and “Educational Program and Work- 
shop.”) 

While all were of varying degrees of interest 
and enlightenment, the most basic to the future 
of the Movement was undoubtedly that on edu- 
cation. Habonim confronts two problems: to 
find the right language to attract youth and to 
provide an education of such depth and intensity 
that the emergent personality has the initiative, 
resources and strength of character to achieve 
the Movement’s aims. Posing the problem this 
way, and it emerged during discussion in diverse 
ways, the question immediately facing Habonim 
is how to lengthen the average life-span of the 
Movement per member from three to eight 
years. The concentration—in the education 
workshop—on the youngest age-groups of the 
Movement, techniques and content, was the 
greatest and most stimulating assurance that 
Habonim is moving, and moving well, along the 
right road. 

The spirit and freshness of Habonim was 
staged by its own public pageant and evening 
with Shoshana Damari before an audience of 
thousands. Nor will the participants in the 
Conference forget the more intimate, joyful 
celebration with the Inbal dancers. And Victor 
Reuther was more than visibly stirred by his 
reception and the resounding songs of labor 
which must have awakened nostalgic memories 
of the idealistic early days and the thought that 
these Habonim youth, with Israel, have not lost 
them. 

The end of the Conference could bring but 
one conclusion—Labor Zionism, through Ha- 
bonim, is alive in America. Its villages in Israel, 
Kfar Blum, Urim, Bet Hever, Kfar Lam and 
others may be confident that they were but the 
beginning. As the buses rolled homeward from 
Washington, the old indeed felt young. 
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GRANDMOTHER 


B’OsHER U’VEYAGON (“In Joy 
and Sorrow”) by Dvorah Day- 
an. Massadah Publishers, Tel 


Aviv. 
Reviewed by JUDAH PILCH 


THE publication of this volume is 
a significant contribution to the 
literature of the chalutz era. The 
love and care of the Israeli woman 
journalist and essayist, Bracha 
Habas, in selecting, organizing and 
putting into shape the literary 
sketches of Dvorah Dayan, and 
her numerous essays and speeches 
which appeared in various publi- 
cations, have made it a work of 
great distinction. This book pre- 
sents not only the life story of 
Dvorah Dayan (the mother of 
Moshe Dayan, formerly Chief of 
Staff of the Israeli army and now 
a Minister in the Cabinet) from 
the day she came to Palestine in 
1913 to join the kvutza of De- 
ganiah until her death in 1956, 
but it is an expression of the best 
that two generations of chalutzim 
produced in the old-new land. 


Dvorah Dayan was not a writer 
in the conventional sense of the 
term. She was first of all a work- 
er, a mother, and a public figure. 
And yet her sketches depicting 
life during the period of the second 
Aliyah, her notes on the strug- 
gle of the settlers in the now 
famous moshay, Nahalal, her de- 
scriptions of the types of the “‘in- 
gathered” Jews and their trials in 
the early days of the new State, 
and especially her essays on the 
role of women in the new land 
give Dvorah Dayan the stature of 
a gifted writer. This book, more 
so than others of its type, tells 
how the delicate hands of a stu- 
dent, who was raised in the com- 
fortable home of a middle-class 
Russian Jew, took hold of hoe, 
hammer and plow to build a 
land. But it is not only auto- 
biography; it is the story of people 
who in the process of redeeming 
the land brought redemption to 
themselves. ‘... And you forget 
the friction and the difficulties of 
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the day. The rain pounds upon 
the roof and with its sound 4 
feeling of wholesomeness and 
righteousness overtakes you. You, 
the man, did your share. . , .” 
It is this synthesis of outer shadow 
and inner light, so characteristic 
of the entire group of Dvorah’s 
contemporaries, that found expres- 
sion in the famous song, “Veaf al 
pi kein,” and that reverberates in 
every page of this book. 


GRANDDAUGHTER 


New Face IN THE Mirror by 
Yael Dayan. World Publishing 
Co., Cleveland and New York. 


Reviewed by EVA ETZIONI 


HIs FIRST novel by a young 

Israeli author, Yael Dayan, was 
welcomed abroad more than in 
Israel. When the book was first 
serialized in Maariv the newspaper 
was flooded with letters of protest. 

Yael Dayan, daughter of the 
former Chief of Staff of the Israeli 
army (now Minister in Ben- 
Gurion’s new Cabinet) and herself 
at one time a lieutenant, describes 
the experiences of a girl of her 
own age while serving in the 
army. The heroine (Ariel), daugh- 
ter of a prominent colonel, be- 
comes a lieutenant and is put in 
charge of training recruits. Usual- 
ly a self-centered person, she be- 
gins to feel a growing involvement 
with her girl trainees. She deeply 
resents this and succeeds in sup- 
pressing it. At the first oppor- 
tunity she leaves this post. Several 
times, throughout her service in 
the army, she is tempted to forget 
herself in concern for others, but 
she usually manages to resist the 
temptation. In her private life, 
she schemes and plots in order to 
dominate the men who are at- 
tracted to her and with whom 
she has numerous love affairs, the 
women who trust her, and even 
her parents, of whose marital diffi- 
culties she tries to take advantage. 
But her various schemes are un- 
successful and when she meets an 
older man whom she likes and 
who seems to be above her childish 
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wicks, she becomes converted to 
truism and humility. 

It is easy to see why a novel 
ike this did not appeal to Israeli 
readers. Since many events in the 
ife of the young heroine coincide 
with similar events in the life of 
the author, Israeli readers assumed 
that the book was to a large extent 
mn autobiography and they did 
jot approve of the manner in 
which the daughter of a national 
tero exposed her father and her 
mother—or herself, for that 
matter. 

Israeli readers also reproached 
Miss Dayan for misrepresenting 
reli youth, especially to the 
public abroad. (Miss Dayan wrote 
her book in English.) It was felt 
that the heroine’s lack of morals, 
her lack of idealism, and her con- 
sant concern with her own self 
were not representative of Israeli 
mentality. 


VIOUSLY, no work of literature 
is under the obligation to be 
“representative” of a country or 
its youth, and Miss Dayan’s book 
iscertainly far from it. It is true 
that now that Israel has been rela- 
tively consolidated, and that self- 
ucrifice is not needed as desperate- 
ly as it was several years ago, many 
Iraelis feel that they have the 
right to be concerned with their 
own private problems as well. But 
Miss Dayan’s heroine is carrying 
things to the extreme of being 
concerned with nothing but her- 
elf; in this sense, she is not repre- 
entative of any country’s youth, 
ast of all of Israeli youth. 
Figuratively speaking, Ariel, the 
eroine, is constantly looking into 
the mirror and in it she sees noth- 
ng but her own face. She is 
terested in other human beings 
mainly as a means for inflating 
ter own ego. They constitute the 
Mirror on the wall” whose task 
tis to praise Ariel’s beauty and 
other positive qualities. Compli- 
ments made her by various persons 
wre listed in great detail. Ariel 
herself gives evidence of her talents 
in various fields. Her good looks 
endow her with the admiration of 
humerous men, and it almost seems 
if she shared their admiration. 
All in all, the impression is created 


that Ariel is not troubled by ex- 
cessive modesty. 


T Is true that at the end of the 

book Ariel renounces her former 
self and becomes generous and 
humble. But somehow the author 
does not succeed in making this 
conversion convincing. Moreover, 
the transition takes place virtually 
at the end of the book and we 
never have a chance to see how 
the new Ariel actually behaves. 

Therefore, the image one retains 
is that of Ariel as she had been. 
It is this selfish, capricious Ariel 
who actually comes to life. She 
seems like a real human being; 
sometimes one cannot avoid a 
vague feeling of having known 
her personally. 

But, although the reader knows 
so much about her intimate life, 
he is not likely to be left with 
the impression of having known 
her intimately. This is so because 
the author does not penetrate into 
deeper layers of her soul. The 
descriptions of her inner life stay 
pretty close to the surface. Her 
psychological processes are some- 
what simplified. Her emotions are 
depicted in vivid colors but the 
subtleties of merging shades are 
lacking. 

The book is focused almost ex- 
clusively on Ariel and she is the 
only one who really comes to life. 
Other figures have only minor 
roles; very few lines are devoted 
to their description. Most of them 
are shadows; others are stereo- 
typed. They are of little impor- 
tance in themselves and are dealt 
with only to the extent that they 
have an impact on Ariel. 


NE OF the main assets of the 

book is its simplicity and, for 
the most part, its lack of preten- 
tiousness. The young author is not 
trying to follow impressive literary 
traditions and mostly avoids pre- 
sumptious symbols. Whatever she 
has to say she says in her own 
straightforward way, with a touch 
of crude but refreshing boldness. 
The book is honest in not pretend- 
ing to be more than it is: a simple 
and interesting story simply and 
interestingly written. It is not 
trying to be “representative” or to 
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tackle “universal” problems. It is 
concerned with one individual who 
is concerned with herself. 
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The Theater 1n Israel 


by Mendel Kohansky 


HE THEATRICAL season opened 

under the happiest auspices, and 
for the first time in years there 
were long lines in front of the 
offices of the Habima and the 
Chamber Theater. Habima scored 
its biggest success in years with 
Duerrenmatt’s “Visit of the Old 
Lady,” and the Chamber Theater 
is packing them in with Shake- 
speare’s “Twelfth Night.” The 
former Histadrut theater, Ohel, 
now limping on its own, provides 
a sad contrast. It opened the 
season with an aged pacifist play, 
“The Soldier Tanka,” and fell flat 
on its face despite the efforts of 
an internationally famous director, 
the Austrian Hans Yaray, who 
was especially imported to stage it. 

Hans Duerrenmatt’s fame in 
Israel preceded the production of 
his play by a number of years 
during which the Swiss playwright 
established himself as one of Eu- 
rope’s leading writers for the stage, 
and his “Old Lady” was a success 
on Broadway a season ago. The- 
atrical “highbrows” wrote and 
lectured on Duerrenmatt, literary 
spokesman of Europe’s post-war 
disillusionment; at social gather- 
ings one could acquire the reputa- 
tion of a sophisticate by merely 
mentioning the name, whether or 
not he ever saw or read any of 
Duerrenmatt’s plays. No wonder 
then that the premiere of the 
“Visit of the Old Lady” was re- 
ceived by the public as an event 
of great importance. 

Add to it that Habima obtained 
for this first production of the 
season the services of Yosef Milo, 
probably the best stage-director in 
the country who had been so- 
journing abroad for quite a while. 
Mr. Milo was one of the founders 
and a guiding spirit of the rival 
Chamber Theater. When the latter 
was undergoing a serious artistic 
and financial crisis about two years 
ago, he left as a result of internal 
discord. He had busied himself 
staging plays in European coun- 
tries when Habima lured him 
back, a most unusual act consider- 


ing the past enmity between Js. 
rael’s national theater and the 
upstart Chamber Theater of which 
Milo was the chief culprit. 


BY Now the plot of the play must 

be known to almost everyone 
who knows how to read, but let 
me outline it here for the purpose 
of a few remarks. A woman, 
laden with years and millions, re. 
turns to her poverty-stricken vil- 
lage which she left in disgrace as 
a young girl forty-five years be- 
fore, after losing a paternity suit 
against the man who seduced her. 
As befitting a seduced girl in the 
time-honored tradition of the good 
old days, she had taken to the 
streets, but wound up marrying a 
man who soon left her widowed 
and fabulously rich. The purpose 
of her returning is very simple: 
she wants to give the village 
enough of her money to make 
every citizen rich, but under one 
condition—that they kill her s- 
ducer. The major part of the 
play is concerned with the rapid 
collapse of the moral ramparts of 
the community until the man is 
collectively murdered after being 
tried and sentenced by sort of a 
town-hall court for the misdeed 
he committed forty-five years be- 
fore. 

As a piece of stagecraft “The 
Visit of the Old Lady” has few 
equals in modern playwriting. 
There isn’t a dull moment on the 
stage as the plot unfolds and moves 
swiftly toward the inexorable de- 
nouement, leaping from shock to 
shock. The Old Lady’s butler is 
suddenly revealed as the judge 
who presided over the trial she lost 
due to the false testimony of two 
witnesses; the grotesque, twinlike 
members of her retinue turn out 
to be those two false witnesses 
whom she emasculated and 
blinded. Some of those shocks are 
deeply moving; for example, the 
scene when the local schoolmaster, 
the proud representative of West- 
ern culture, gets roaring drunk be- 
fore he too collapses at the sight 
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of all those millions; or the scene 
in which the hunted man discovers 
that his daughter is taking tennis 
issons and that his son has blos- 
wmed out with a brand-new 
Volkswagen, all on credit, in ex- 
pectation of the bonanza. 


“The Visit of the Old Lady” is 
dearly a symbolic play. The 
down-at-the-heels village is Europe 
after the war; the mayor and chief 
of police who are the first to suc- 
cumb to the lure of millions repre- 
gnt Governmental authority; the 
priest who puts up a semblance 
of a struggle and even advises the 
condemned man to run for his life, 
is, of course, the Church; and so 
down the line of hallowed West- 
en institutions. But who is the 
Old Lady with the bags of gold 
who says “this town made a whore 
of me so I am going to make this 
town one big whore-house,” and 
succeeds so well? Does she merely 
symbolize the corrupting power of 
money used for evil purposes or is 
the symbol more concrete? It 
seems to me that what the author 
had in mind was a modern rape 
of Europa by an_ all-powerful 
America. In the often-told tale of 
a wealthy native’s return to his 
home town the hero is always an 
American. Then there are such 
details as the two authentic Chi- 
cago gangsters in her retinue; her 
eighth husband, a movie idol; the 


Or perhaps, more subtly, does she 
symbolize the bankruptcy of the 
morals of the West, its cheapness 
and tawdriness as represented by 
America? 


After Duerrenmatt’s unmiti- 
gated gloom it was a pleasant con- 
trast to see at the Chamber Theater 
the gay and foot-loose “Twelfth 
Night,” clad in fresh, almost slan- 
gy Hebrew. The play is presented 
against the background of an in- 
genious single stage-setting which 
leaves a great deal to the imagina- 
tion of the audience. The most 
attractive aspect of the production 
is that the actors obviously enjoy 
themselves going through all that 
inspired foolishness and arriving at 
the happy ending. So does the 
audience, particularly the younger 
people who predominate. 





fat cigar she constantly smokes.: 


o Duerrenmatt is a great success 
and so is Shakespeare, and in 
the next few weeks success may 
come to Eugene O’Neill and Ten- 
nessee Williams, both of whose 
plays are now in rehearsal. So far 
no theater has announced the in- 
clusion of an Israeli-written play 
in its repertory—for the simple 
reason that no script worth taking 
a chance on is available. 

While serious theater can draw 
its material from all sources, the 
satirical stage is by its very nature 
bound to the native product. 
“Sambatyon” which has been en- 
tertaining Israeli audiences for a 
good number of years has recently 
shown a steep decline, and its first 
offering of this season was marked 
by dullness and bad taste. On the 
other hand “Green Onions,” a 
young group which grew out of 
army entertainment units, opened 
with an engaging review which re- 
ceived critical acclaim and draws 
good audiences in its travels 
through the country. The group 
represents what can be cautiously 
considered the beginning of a na- 
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tive Israeli, or better said ‘‘sabra”, 
humor whose chief characteristics 
are youthful irreverence and a 
slangy language barely understood 
by anyone over eighteen. 

In the current show two old- 
timers recall the great old days ef 
building the homeland, and con- 
trast them with the present when 
they are engaged in the task 
of building Turkey. In another 
sketch, two tourists from Israel 
admire the order and cleanliness of 
Germany, “such a highly-cultured 
nation, such fine people.” 

And to end this review a word 
about a theater in English, an 
amateur group made up of what 
is here called ‘Anglo-Saxons,” 
i.e., immigrants from the United 
States, Canada, England and South 
Africa. It is touring the country 
with an old-time music hall review 
called ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-day.” I 
happened to be in Tel-Aviv when 
they gave a performance in Jeru- 
salem, and in Jerusalem when they 
whooped it up in Tel-Aviv, but 
I was told that the audiences in 
both cities had a wonderful time. 
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IN LABOR ZIONISM 








WHY I AM A 
LABOR ZIONIST 
by JAY KAUFMAN 


AM a Labor Zionist because La- 

bor Zionism pursues those unique 
ideals which I, as a committed Jew 
and an American Zionist, cherish 
and for whose fulfillment I labor 
and pray. 

1. Asa Jew. The Labor Zion- 
ist Movement stresses in its activi- 
ties those noble doctrines which are 
the special creation of the Jewish 
genius—the dignity of man, the 
sanctity of human life, the equal- 
ity and spiritual freedom of the 
individual. It is fortunately true 
that these principles have become 
the undergirding of Western civi- 
lization, but they have been so 
frequently honored in the breach 
that we cannot assume their eter- 
nal preservation except among the 
matrix-people by whom they were 
fashioned and nurtured. 

We are often bedazzled by the 
technological accomplishment of 
our age and thus blinded to our 
generation’s grave moral shortcom- 
ings. In our own cities and in 
far distant lands there are myriads 
who watch us fly through the air 
like birds and traverse the seas like 
fish while they cannot yet walk 
the earth like men. 

The Labor Zionist movement 
points challengingly to the pres- 
ence of the woe-begotten and 
downtrodden among men. Like 
the canary which the miner once 
carried to warn of the presence 
of dangerous gases, the Jew has 
ever been, because of his tradition 
and his experience, more sensitive 
than others to the plight of the 
deprived and depressed, to the 
presence of oppression and tyran- 
ny. The Labor Zionist movement 
keeps before our consciousness and 
sends us in pursuit of the cherished 
human values which have ever 
permeated our past and remain 


Rabbi Kaufman is Vice-President 
of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 


the end-goal of Jewish aspiration. 

2. As a Zionist. The Labor 
Zionist movement, both in its 
Israeli manifestation and through- 
out the Diaspora, recognizes Israel’s 
ultimate goal as more than the 
mere attainment of statehood or 
the striving to attain the level of 
Western technology. There is, in 
addition, the need to fulfill Juda- 
ism’s ethical expectations. Other- 
wise Israel will have defrauded its 
sacrificial progenitors and failed 
the hopes of our generation. 

It is not enough to blow life 
into the dry bones of a revered 
land. The traveler from Israel who 
pauses in Athens witnesses an ex- 
ample of people who merely in- 
habit a bit of land once glorious. 
The modern Greeks occupy the 
same territory, use the same alpha- 
bet, their children speak almost 
the same tongue, but they have 
not revived the spiritual essence of 
fabled Hellas. The love of beauty 
and the uncanny eye for its cre- 
ation, the articulation of perspi- 
cacious philosophy and the pro- 
found understanding of humanity 
which flourished in ancient Greece 
are not found in its modern coun- 
terpart. Only the externals were 
brought to life. 


Israel, too, has more than a na- 
tional tradition; it has a human 
mission as well: this is to com- 
bine the Jewish morality and warm 
humanity which ever sustained the 
Jewish past with the wonders of 
modern life and technical progress. 
To use the apt observation of 
Hayim Greenberg, which capsul- 
izes the Labor Zionist approach, 
there must be a combining of the 
Israeli sabra with the Israeli “‘saba.” 

3. Asan American. The Labor 
Zionist recognizes that the estab- 
lishment of the State has not 
solved the proverbial “Jewish 
problem” in accord with our 
promises and expectations. There- 
fore, it continues to concern itself 
with the Diaspora as well as Israel. 
It preserves the principle of one 
universal people, who dwell in 
many lands, in differing states of 
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cultural development and Jewish 
commitment, harboring  divery 
national loyalties, yet one historic, 
deeply-linked people. 

The American Jew is much ip 
need of the heightened Jewis, 
knowledge and morale-bolsterin 
which full participation in the 
Labor Zionist movement brings ty 
him because he is faced with the 
critical challenge of conflicting 
ideologies such as do not penetrate 
the Yishuv. It is he, and not the 
Israeli Jew, who must come face. 
to-face as an individual with dj- 
verse peoples and disparaging 
forces. The Jew who is informed 
and committed is honed and tem- 
pered by these abrasions and js 
not ground down before them. 

Zealous to strengthen the Jewish 
group in each community in the 
Diaspora, the Labor Zionist or. 
ganization works toward the en- 
richment of the individual’s Jewish 
background, the sharpening of his 
moral sensitivity, the increase of 
his participation in Jewish activi- 
ties and worthy civic endeavors, 
Paradoxically enough, as Nahum 
Goldmann has pointed out, it may 
be the intensification of Jewish 
life in the Diaspora which will 
become the most crucial endeavor 
of Zionism in this post-State era. 
Zionism may be judged by its 
efforts for Jewish survival outside 
of Israel more than for its efforts 
in behalf of Israel; and it is Labor 
Zionism which is best fitted by its 
ideology for this multi-faceted 
task. 
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Correspondence 








American Zionism 
and Pro-Israelism 


To the Editor: 


1. Bezalel Sherman misses the 
point—in his reply to my articles 
—which was that the American 
“Zionist. organizations,” like the 
non-““Zionist” ones, are based on 
pro-Israelism and that the latter 
are becoming better at it. 

2. Zionism, despite such Amer- 
ican sociological jargon as “identi- 
fication,” etc., is not an abstract 
ideology, in action confined to the 
limits of philanthropy and such 
“identification.” Its major propo- 
sition was ideology as guide to 
changing the Jewish position, not 
merely analyzing or explaining it. 
Zionism without Aliyah is like 
Judaism without monotheism. 

3. The non-Zionist organiza- 
tions have been drawing closer to 
Israel, not only because of Ameri- 
can Zionists but mainly because of 
the pull of Israel itself, which be- 
longs to the entire Jewish people. 
The fact that the non-Zionist mass 
organizations refuse to afhiliate 
with the American Zionist move- 
ment proves this. 

4. It is no accident that Amer- 
ican rabbis, national Presidents of 
Bnai B’rith, etc., are “Zionist” in 
the sense that “Zionism” in Amer- 
ica is pro-Israelism and only “‘iden- 
tifies” itself with, but does not 
commit itself, to Aliyah! The 
bridge of Bezalel Sherman was 
thus not between Zionism and 
non-Zionism, but between non- 
pro-Israelism and pro-Israelism. 
This “bridge” did not exist before 
Israel because the impact of Israel, 
not American Zionism, did not 
exist! 

§. Israeli leaders are not bent 
on down-grading Zionism. Their 
measure is their Zionism, meaning 
Aliyah (and not only Aliyah), 
against American Zionism. That 
the latter is found wanting is not 
their fault. Bezalel Sherman’s 
equation of American Zionism 
with real Zionism is only another 
instance of his “identification.” 


6. Not Israel, or Israelis, but 
American Zionism itself, has made 
its yardstick of success the amount 
of money raised. The difference 
conceded by Israeli leaders between 
American Zionists, as fund raisers, 
and others is that the former are 
more devoted pro-Israelis! They 
hold the ‘‘Zionists” ‘‘accountable” 
because of their self-assumed re- 
sponsibility as the vanguard of the 
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pro-Israel movement. Also because, 
in the claim of American “Zion- 
ists’ to be Zionists. Israelis are 
aware of their conscience about the 
deficiency of Aliyah! And as long 
as this conscience exists there is 
hope of something better. 

7. Although Sherman labels 
my thesis imaginary, it is a fact 
in terms of money, visits, youth 
programs and Aliyah that the 
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non-Zionists have overtaken the 
Zionists! 

8. The historic reference is 
Aliyah, on the one hand, and ef- 
fective impact on American Jewry, 
on the other. This was the main 
theme of my articles. My criti- 
cism of American Zionism and 
its Labor sector was precisely that 
both had no other historic refer- 
ence but pro-Israelism! Similarly, 
its impact on American Jewry is 
also “identification” with such ab- 
stractions as “the upbuilding of 
American Jewry and Judaism,” 
“the oneness of the Jewish people” 
and “the centrality of Israel.” 

9. One of the basic tenets of 
my articles was that American 
“Zionism” to be real Zionism 
must fill a void in American Jew- 
ish life—and Judaism—and not be 
an appendage of Israel’s. 

10. It matters little whether 
the American Jewish Committee 
or Bezalel Sherman do or do not 
accept the concept of Jewish peo- 
plehood—in practice both sub- 
scribe to pro-Israelism, including 
material efforts to move Jews, 
other than American Jews, to 
Israel! Both are today, in fact, 
interested in a creative American 
Jewish existence! 

11. Sherman’s definition “Zion- 
ism means Jewish peoplehood plus 
the centrality of Israel” (his 
italics) is sheer humbug. This is 
the logical absurdity of an atti- 
tude based on “identification” with 
ideas which have no specific obli- 
gations in action! 

12. My objection—disappoint- 
ment not triumph—is not “so you 
believe in a Zionism without Ali- 
yah” but “you identify yourself 
with Zionism and Aliyah only as 
a belief.” In this context, the dif- 
ference between Kaplan’s “greater 
Zionism” and Bezalel Sherman’s 
matters little. In educating a 
younger generation what does 
matter is example. 

13. “The striving to achieve a 
great aim is frequently more cre- 
ative than the aim itself” is the 
fullest self-exposure of the “Zion- 
ism” of both Bezalel Sherman and 
Leibel Fein. Had this been the 
approach of Israel’s Zionists there 
would be no Israel, no Kibbutz 
Galuyot, etc. 
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14. I cannot speak for all the 
fsraelis, but this one devoted a 
major part of his articles in the 
“frontier” to criticizing American 
“Fionism” for its “failure to be- 
come a greater factor in Jewish 
life in this country”. Whilst this 
writer acknowledged the historic 
inevitability of no sizeable aliyah 
from American Jewry, he does not 
sccept the “historic inevitability” 
of no sizeable aliyah of American 
Zionists! Nor is this moral weak- 
ness justified by preoccupation 
with the political struggle for 
recognition of Israel or the appre- 
ciated material aid rendered. I 
agree that American Zionists also 
“fell short of their responsibilities 

. on the American Jewish 
gene.” Again, not because of 
their preoccupation with the po- 
litical struggle but because of 
their marginal character in rela- 
tion to American Jewry. 

15. There are two crises of 
American Zionism which are con- 
fused by Bezalel Sherman. One is 
the moral crisis of American Zion- 
ists, the crisis of “identification”; 
the other is the ideological crisis 
vis-a-vis American Jewry (and not 
vis-a-vis Israel). This second is 
the ideological issue of a program 
for American Jewry, whether jus- 
tifying the continued existence of 
a separate organization calling it- 
elf “Zionist” or the creation of a 
new instrument capable of re- 
sponding to the present and future 
needs of American Jewry and its 
Judaism. Relations with Israel, on 
the level of pro-Israelism, are de 
facto determining their own in- 
struments. Beyond this—which 
means real Zionism, Aliyah—there 
isthe need for an educational in- 
strument, educational first by ex- 
ample, which can attract and 
change those of the younger gen- 
tration to act as they believe and 
not as a “debating club” which 
identifies itself with this or that 
— or which styles itself an 
elite, 


16. There is no substitute for 
American Zionism—and this is the 
answer to the letter of Miriam 
Mann of Cincinnati—except real 
Zionism, a real movement based 
on changing American Jewry and 
Judaism and not sitting on its 


periphery, still talking after fifty 
years of its “English speaking” 
and “Yiddish speaking” branches. 
A real Zionist movement must 
center itself around education for 
Aliyah and leave fund-raising, etc., 
to the frameworks created by pro- 
Israelism, frameworks which are 
essential and vital and appreciated 
by Israelis as the share of respon- 
sibility American Jewry assumes 
with Israel for the absorption of 
sections of the Jewish people who 
cannot extricate themselves from 
physical and spiritual persecution. 
Whether such an_ educational 
movement will emerge from the 
mass organizations Bezalel Sher- 
man discounts—too superficially 
because they at least are more 
representative of American-born 
American Jewry—remains to be 
seen. What may well occur 
is that creative elements within 
the mass organizations, within the 
Zionist movement, and perhaps 
outside both, or a combination of 
all three, will form such a new 
educational movement. 


17. My “charity” towards La- 
bor Zionists was nevertheless, and 
still is, conditioned by the belief 
that the best hope so far for the 
requisite change reposes in them. 
This, in fact, was the main motive 
in writing my articles, to chal- 
lenge Labor Zionists with the hope 
of positive response. And by 
“positive” I mean honest self- 
examination and the courage to 
change. 

18. Bezalel Sherman’s blanket 
comparison between West German 
Marxian social democracy, the 
British Labor Party, the Socialists 
in power in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, all carelessly lumped 
together on the one hand, and 
Mapai on the other, “as people’s 
parties,” reveals surprising super- 
ficiality. Mapai is a people’s party 
because it did not build itself 
within a prosperous capitalist 
state but led in the building of a 
new state, its economy and _ its 
people! The others, in attempting 
to be people’s parties, face the 
dilemma that their working classes 
accept a capitalist philosophy, be- 
cause capitalism gives them a high 
standard of life; in fact, because 
they are satisfied with capitalism. 
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Greetings 


_—— 


Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Co. 


Crowley, La. 





Langtry Photo Service, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Wynn School 
of Beauty Culture 


White Plains, N. Y. 





Rex-Tex Equipment 
Corporation 


Dallas, Texas 





Wayne Taylor Co., Inc. 


Lubbock, Texas 





Synthetic Plastics Co. 


Newark, N. J. 





Russell S. Best 


Long Beach, Calif. 





Cooks Glass & Mirror 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Roessler Packing Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Pinnacle Sales Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. 




















Greetings 


———\_——_ 


Fuller's Auto Salvage 


Salina, Kansas 





Rosewood Restaurant, Inc. 


Simsbury, Conn. 





Gaede Dyeing Co., Inc. 


Paterson, N. J. 





Denelli's Service Station 


Williamstown, Mass. 





Continental Food Corp. 


Hollywood, Calif. 





Lebanon of California, Inc. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Ajax Beer Company 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Bailey's Selwyn 
Cafeteria, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





Milwaukee 
Bottling Co., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





Southern 
Chevrolet Co., Inc. 


Alexandria, La. 





! 


“The narrow interests of the work- 
ing class” in this case are bour- 
geois interests. If Bezalel Sherman 
meant labor should “capture” the 
middle class, I would have agreed 
with him. But if he suggests, as 
he does, that the middle class 
should be the bearer of socialism 
instead of the working class be- 
cause American Labor Zionists are 
non-labor—then this does not bear 
examination! The fact is that 
only liberalism—not socialism—is 
possible in present-day America, 
and of course liberalism is a mid- 
dle-class movement. A _ genuine 
liberal Zionist movement in Amer- 
ica, as radical as the general “A” 
Zionists led by Chaim Weizmann 
in Europe, is the need of the hour. 
Why not call a spade a spade in- 
stead of indulging in torturous 
rationalization? 

19. Bezalel Sherman, I am 
afraid, sees neither wood nor trees, 
distorted or otherwise. In no way 
did he prove that my articles 
placed American Jews out of focus. 
On the other hand, if the reader 
takes my reply as a point by point 
answer to “Zionism or Pro-Israel- 
ism” by Bezalel Sherman, he may 
discover that “identification” may 
be defined as flight from reality, 
as living in a dream-world in 
which psychological _ self-fulfill- 
ment is a substitute for revolu- 
tionary action and an escape from 
social change. 


20. Mapai does not wish to add 
to the difficulties of American La- 
bor Zionism or Zionists. But by 
honest discussion, one of its mem- 
bers—who happens to be in Amer- 
ica and to have chosen the under- 
signed pseudonym—thinks that is 
the best and most positive contri- 
bution that can be made to awaken 
the movement from its intellec- 
tual stupor. 

With comradely greeting, 
GaL HE 





Clyde J. Keys 
Industries, Inc. 


St. PPetersburg, Florida 





Eliwood City Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


Ellwood City, Pa. 





Miami Beach, Fla. 





Home Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn. 


St. Petersburg, Florida 





Westport Bank 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Brellenthin Chevrolet Co, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Hinkle Brothers, Inc. 


Clarksburgh, W. Va. 





Blakey's Log Service 


New Orleans, La. 





B. Thorpe & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





John Lanza 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Carter's 7 to 11 
Cleaners, Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


—s 














Bank of Commerce 


Morristown, Tenn. 

















